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SMALL SECTIONS OF HONEY. 


A FIVE-CENT PACKAGE OF COMB HONEY, ALREADY 
WORKED OUT AND IN THE MARKET. 


¢ was just 12 o’clock at night when I 





reached my sister’s in Manistee ; and 

my leave of absence was so brief that I 

had to leave at 12 o’clock next day at 

noon; and during these brief hours | 
was to see my sister and the little flock of 
eight around her. Some of them I had nev- 
er seen before at all. Then, of course, I 
must look at my brother-in-law’s store and 
fine business ; and, knowing where my curi- 
osity lay, he took me to see their ‘ farm”? as 
they called it, a few blocks away, and which 
consisted, perha s, of five acres, more or 
less. I admired the plum-trees (they are 
great on plum-trees in Manistee), and I ad- 
mired the strawberries and their beautiful 
sandy soil that seems so specially adapted 
to fruit culture. Close by was a little green- 
house. You know I always have to look in- 
side of greenhouses. Well, over the fence 
from the greenhouse was a bee-keeper. 
The minute I £% my eye on his premises I 
thought I had found a little paradise, if I 


incubator. The different kinds of fowls 
were divided off into such tasty little apart- 
ments that I decided at once we had come 
across an origina’ genius. I began collect- 
ing facts,and storing up information for 
the readers of GLEANINGS, about as rapidly 
as I did that summer evening when I went 
to see friend-White’s carp-pond. The ar- 
rangements for the nests, the arrangements 
for the feed, the arrangements for rapid 
work, etc., were all taken in at a glance. 
He asked me to look at his bees. They 
were not out in the yard inside of the hives 
that were so neatly and tastily placed on the 
same carpet of white sand, for our friend 
Wm. Harmer has his hives so made that the 
inside parts only may be lifted out and stor- 
edin the cellar. I wanted to take a look 
at the bees in the cellar; but before I got 
down cellar my eyes fastened on some little 
sections of honey, just such as | tried ba 
make more than ten yearsago. I did not 
down cellar just then, but “ went” for t ~ 
little sections. 

‘Look here, old friend, you are indeed a 
genius if you have gone and worked out this 
problem of five-cent packages of comb hon- 


may be excused the expression. The friend ey.’ 


who kept the bees loved strawberries and 
raspberries and garden-stuff. The garden 
was carpeted with white sand, without a 


trace of a weed ; and the neat regular order 
of every thing, even if it was in ecember, 
quite captivated my fancy. I found the 


owner in a poultry-house, and there was an 





‘* Well, Mr. Root, I have spent some time 
and pains on it, and I lieve I shave 
brought it practically to perfection too.’ 

" y, have you really put these on the 
market, and made a business of it ?”’ 

= Weil, I have sold several thousand.” 

You may be sure I was all eyes and ears; 
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and I stayed so long in looking at friend | 
II.’s bees in the cellar (the cellar was just as | 
handsome and cosy and nice-looking as his | 
garden was; but he could not help having 
things nice with white sand everywhere to 
cover up every thing unsightly). that broth- 
er Clark began to urge that I would not 
catch that train; and, besides, I had_ to see 
my sister again, and get my dinner. Friend 
Il. and I got to be friends very fast, you 
may be sure. He showed me his machine 
for making the little sections, and told me 
how it was doue. The cuts below will help 
me to make it plain to you. 











AN L. FRAME FILLED WITH 2-0Z. SEC- 
TIONS. 

When I made my little sections years ago, 
I supposed, as a matter of course, the cheap- 
est way to make them would be by folding 
them up as we make one-piece sections now- 
adays; but friend H. has got away ahead 
of that. In the first place, he takes a { 
board, just long enough to slip inside of an 
L. frame. Then with a jack-plane, set 
coarse, he scoops off the shavings. The 
shavings, of course, roll up as anybody 
knows they would ; but he tumbles them in- 
to a pail of water; and when they get well 
soaked they are straightened out, piled up 
and dried. This gives thin strips of veneer, 
and cheaper than you can imagine. He 
then fixes a board as in the cut below. 





FORM FOR MAKING 2-0Z. SECTIONS. 


The L. frame is slipped over this board. 
I want to say, first, that these little blocks 
are made by gluing a? board on top ofa { 
board, as you see. Now, with a circular 
saw. cut grooves clear through the thin 
board until the saw just strikes the thick one. 
These grooves are of such a width that three 
of the afore-mentioned strips of veneer will 
drop into each groove, the strips running 
lengthwise of the frame. When this is 
done, three short pieces of veneer are drop- 
ped into the grooves crosswise. But to 
make these bits of wood stay in place when 
the frame is pulled up, a little glue is put in- 
to each corner, with a camel’s-hair brush. 
You want to be careful, so the glue will not 
run in too far, and stick totheform. Before 
you put in the glue, however, drop some lit- 
tle squares of foundation into each little 
sections. The glue should just catch each 
corner of the foundation. When the whole 
thing is dry. lift it off and hang it in the 





hive. When the little sections are full and 
sealed over, take frame and all to the gro- 
cer ; slip off the outside, and show him that 
he can separate the squares into long strips. 
With a sharp knife he can now cut them up 
into little cakes as wanted. If a customer 
wants two, four, six, or eight, let him have 
them all in aslice, to save handling so many 
loose pieces. 

Well, | got as many ideas as my head 
could well contain, for the time being, and 
got around to my sister’s, just in time to 

ave a nice dinner of fried oysters. She 
presided, while I ate and did what talking I 
could. I came pretty near missing the 
train, as I told you on page 951, Dee. 15th 
issue. When the train was well under way, 
I was so busy thinking of what 1 had glean- 
ed for GLEANINGS, that I did not notice 
the individual who came in a little time aft- 


er, and sat down by my side. I noticed he 


had an oblong package in his hands; and 
when he addressed me familiarly I looked 
him full in the face, and could not then 
quite remember where I had seen him. I 
hope you will have charity for me when I 
tell you it was my new-found friend of just 
about an hour before. He had taken off his 
working suit, put on his Sunday clothes, and 
this, with the fact that I did not dream of 
seeing him there in that car, made me slow 
to comprehend. He laughingly explained 
that he felt something as I did—so loth to 
have our conversation broken off that he 
decided to take a trip of ten miles and back 
for the sake of having a little longer talk 
with the editor of GLEANINGS. It was very 
kind of him, and I shall always remember 
it. The bundle under his arm was the form 
and frame | have illustrated above, and he 
gave me a lot of the veneers made witha 
jack-plane, to carry home. Below is a 
further explanation which he kindly fur- 
nished : 

WHY I WAS INDUCED TO EXPERIMENT IN THEIR 

CONSTRUCTION. 

Getting small sectiens filled, never troubled me; 
for I knew that bees would fill spaces with comb 
honey that area little more than a quarter of an 
inch, so that, with a good honey-flow, IT was not 
afraid but that they would filla two-inch space. I 
would say just here, that I have had sections well 
filled, only three-fourths of an inch square, so that, 
in this particular, I was all right; and I have proved 
to my satisfaction, and, I think, to the satisfaction 
of the few bee-keepers who have called on me, that 
I have developed a practical system for making 
smal! sections out of shavings from a common 
hand-plane, and will suit any size of sections for 
less than 1lb. of honey, with the proper mold or 
form for adjusting them. 

The reasons why I wanted them are, first, be- 
cause I have seen comb honey cut in pieces, mak- 
ing it leak in every instance, often being a nui- 
sance, daubing every thing, causing considerable 
trouble, and making it difficult to give a customer, 
perhaps a boy or small child, a few cents’ worth of 
comb honey; for every one has not 20 cents to spare 
to buy a whole section; and if they had, they do 
not always want so much. I think there are very 
few grocerymen who would cut a comb to suit such 
customers; and there are thousands of children 
around us that do not know the taste of comb hon- 
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ey on this account. | also thought that well-to-do 
people would buy them for the purpose of putting 
one on each plate instead of serving or cutting in- 
toa large comb. These reasons have all been veri- 
fied, for | have found such customers delighted in 
every instance. I have not had the opportunity of 
trying them at fairs, but I should think they would 
be just the thing, and would as readily bring 5 cents 
for a 2-0z. section as 40z. would on a piece of pa- 
per. Thatis what I sell them for, which is at the 
rate of 40 cents per lb., so that, in making these 
sections in the winter, you have profitable employ- 
ment. 

It was about four years ago that the shaving idea 
struck me; and now I come to think of it, I wonder 
that something else did not strike, and that I was 
not tumbled out of the house along with shavings, 
water pans, mucilage, forming-blocks, frames, tack- 
boxes, baskets, and glue-pot; but I kept things to- 
gether as well as possible, and was building a house 
apiary for myself in which I did all my work after 
that winter. I was the eldest of the three, my sis- 
ter keeping house for two brothers. I have the 
best brothers and sisters in the world (eight all 
told). My brother here is a carpenter; but then, 
he could not make shavings for me that winter. 
He did not Know any thing about it. Nobody knew 
any thing about it but myself; nobody’s advice was 
of any use; but, lo and behold! my knowledge did 
not seem to increase any, and it was not until the 
next winter that they began to assume a practical 
form, or that I struck a practical system of forming 
them; and now, after three seasons more practice 
and improving, I can put hundreds together, and 
comb foundation in them in a day, ready for the 
honey-flow in summer. The size I have been mak- 
ing you will find by dividing a Langstroth brood- 
frame by 10 one way and 4 theother. The shavings 
for this size are %, of an inch wide and 4, of an inch 
thick. I find this size, when filled, to weigh 2 oz. 
I have just weighed 15 separately, which are on the 
work-bench, ready for market, and were not s8e- 
lected for uniformity of weight, and they each one 
just balanged the scales at20z. I will not say any 
more now on the subject, excepting that, if it has 
interested any one, he may thank our worthy edit- 
or, Mr. A. I. Root, who called on me a few weeks 
ago and gave me encouragement in my little enter- 
prises. When he saw the small sections he seemed 
much pleased, and said, **‘ Why don’t you write?” 
I said, “I can’t write;’’ and I make this statement 
as an apology for the rambling lines above. Mr. 


Root’s call was a surprise, 1 can assure you, and | 


has caused a bright spot in my memory whenever I 
think of the few pleasant minutes in his company. 
I very much regret that his time in Manistee was 
so short. W. HARMER. 

Manistee, Mich., Jan. 10, 1888. 

The following we extyact from a previous 
private letter: 

The success I have had with them here in this 
very poor comb-honey locality shows that they are 
practical, and more especially s0 when we reduce 
the frame to half the depth, and this would do 
away with most of the cutting-apart operation, 
and which [ think can be done away with altogeth- 
er. 

It seems to me that there is a great deal too much 
wood in all sections, and that these shaving sec- 
tions will some day take their place, especially for 
local markets, 


I wish I had known you were coming. I wanted 
to show you my glass hive and many other things. 
I had not been in such a muddle for days, as I had 
been working at my new poultry-house. 

Manistee, Mich., Dec. 12, 1887. W. HARMER. 


Friend H. has, I believe, introduced these 
little cakes for sale on the cars. He said 
they were filled as fast as the honey is 
broughtin from the fields, and he has also fed 
back extracted honey to get the bees to fin- 
ish them up. The latter are not as nice: 
and if honey is used that has been candied 
once it will candy again, even after the cells 
are sealed up. If you wish to make fur- 
ther inquiries in regard to the matter, send 
them to me, and friend H. will answer 
through GLEANINGs. 

Friend H. himself will furnish forms, ve- 
neer, and every thing necessary for these 
five-cent packages. As the idea is his own. we 
think it no more than fair that he should be 
permitted to furnish them as supplies; that 
is, where you prefer to buy them rather 
than to make them yourself. 








HONEY STATISTICS 
FROM ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


E herewith present our readers with 
the first installment of something in 
3 the way of statistics, gathered from 
every portion of the United States. 
We are aware there are some defects 
in the plan which we have carried out. It 
is impossible at this time of year, in North- 
ern localities, to make accurate statements ; 
but sufliciently accurate. we hope, for the 
present. What we aimed to arrive at for 
now were the present prospects. We have 
located our honey statisticians, as nearly as 
may be, in the four corners and the center 
of each important honey-producing State. 
Those States which are not so conspicuous 
in the apicultural world have only two 
statisticians, and these are in the localities 
where the largest amount of honey is pro- 
duced. Instead of making a general sum- 
mary of the whole, we thought best to in- 
sert the data just as they came from each 
man, With his name and locality. First the 
State is given ; then the names of the con- 
tributors with the respective postoftices. 
The next indicates the date at which the 
statements were rendered. To indicate lo- 
‘ality, the usual abbreviations are used— 
W., E., N.,S., for west; east, north, south, 
and N. E. for north-east, ete. The letter 
C. indicates the word ** central; and E. ©. 
‘‘east central,” ete. The letters designate 
the answers as printed in fine print below, 
and correspond to the letters in the follow- 
ing questions: 


(a) What proportion of the bees do you esti- 
mate have wintered up to date in youn section 
of the State? 

(b) What are the present prospects for a hon- 
ey crop the coming season? 

(c) If you live South, state whether new hon- 





ey is coming in, and the amount of the flow. 
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W.P. W. Duke, Nettleborough. s W. 3-20. 

a. At least two-thirds are in fine condition; b. promising; c. 
new honey has just commenced coming in. 

4. M. Jenkins, ym C. 3-20. 

a. per cent; b. gooc new honey coming in for 10 days 
past. Flow is moderate, not much in excess of quantity used 
in brood-rearing, ete. 

ARIZONA. 

J.L. Gregg, Tempe. C. 3-18. 

a. % percent; b. magnificent; c. 
gallons from 100 hives. 


yes. 1 could to-day take 50 
CALIFORNIA. 
Wm. Muth-Rasmussen, Independence. E. 3-2). 
a. Probably 100 per cent; b. very good; c. bees are working 
on willow. 
COLORADO. 
Mark W. Moe, Denver. N. 3-22. 
a. Il think fully nine-tenths, if not 95-100, have wintered well. 
I have not had time to hunt around much: b. good. 
CONNECTICUT. 
Daniel H. Johnson, Danielsville. E. 3-20. 
a. 1 think nine-tenths; b. can’t say at this date. 


C. Root, Stamford. 8S. W. 3 19. 

The terrible storm which has just visited us has proven very 
disastrous to bees in 8. W. Conn.,which must, of necessity, 
ereatly reduce the honey crop. 

FLORIDA. 

John Y. Detwiler, New Smyrna. E.C. 321. 

a. About % per cent; b. most excellent; c. yes--amply sufficient 
for brood-rearing. I returned from Lake Worth yesterday, lati- 
tude 26 degrees 44 minutes north, visited all apiaries accessible 
from the river. Bees are in excellent condition at all points. 
Swarming in some localities 80 miles south. Bees in this lo- 
cality are further advanced at this season than for two years 
previous. 

A. B. Dawson, Narrows. E.C. 322. 

a. All—no loss; b. good, so faras we can judge; 
is coming in; flow normal. 

ILLINOIS. 

Mrs. L. Harrison, Peoria. C. 3-20 

a. 9 per cent; b. fair. 

Dadant & Son, Hamilton. W.C. 3-16. 

a. No loss of bees to speak of, except by starvation. Perha m8 
there is one-fifth of loss, if we include the careless apiaris 
bees. Careful apiarists have lost but few; b. prospect of 
white-clover honey is rather slim, as plenty of clover was 
killed by drought in 1887, 

Cc. C. Miller. Marengo. N. 

». 9 per cent: b. fair. 

Frank Howard, Fairfield. S. 3-21. 

a. Seventy-five per cent, all wintered on summer stands; b. 
too early; can’t tell; e. pollen, and little honey from maple. 

Per 4 
J. A. Burton, Mitchell. S.C, 3-22. 
Po Ninety per cent; b. white clover is all dead; further, I can’t 


c. new honey 


3-15. 


o R. Good, Nappane e. N. 31 

a. About two-thirds of the tha have wintered; b. not good; 
white clover is badly winter-killed. 

INDIAN TERRITORY. 
G. C. Stokely, Arnoldville. 3-19. 
a. Too late to make up estimate ; b. good; ¢ 
IOWA, 
. M. Shuck, Des Moines. C. 3-16. 

. About 25 per cent out of doors, and about 9% per cent in 
cellars; b. good. 
Oliver Foster, Mt. Vernon. E. 3-16. 
a. Seventy per cent; b. clover seems scarce. 
Z. T. Hawk, Audubon. W. 3-17. 
a. Probably 8 per cent; b. too early to predict. 
in winter quarters yet. 
J. W. Bittenbender, Knoxville. 8. E. 3-17 
a. Loss is 6 per cent out of doors and 5 per cent in; b. fair; 
no honey or pollen. 
~ ene Secor, Forest City. N. 3-15. 

his question can not » answered in “y latitude as early 

as April 1. All colonies are or should in cellar; and with- 
ou a complete overhaulin (impossible) no one can tell what 
ill be the spring ** round up;” b. same is true of this ques- 
tion. 


» hone. 


Bees are all 


KANSAS. 

J. B. Kline, Topeka. E.C. 325. 
a. The loss in wintering in 1887 and ’8 will be a very small 
percentage; b. our season is opening very early, and looks 


very favorable for a good honey crop; c. no new honey to 
speak of, although bees are very busy, and will soon start pol- 
len and honey gathering, as the early flow will soon develop. 
B. F. Uhl, Boling. E. 3-20. 

a. Eighty per cent; b. good; c. no new honey. 
J.E. Senter. Wichita. 8.C. 3-15. 

a. From 9 to 9 per cent, all on summer stands; 
a very little. 


b. good; ec. 


KENTUCKY. 
. P. Moore, Morgan. N. 3-17. 
ne Bees have wintered well so far as 1 have been able to as- 
certain—-% per cent, perhaps; b. the season is not far enough 
advanced to give an intelligent answer, but we expect a fair 
season; c.no honey yet. 


John 8. Reese, Winchester. C. 3-20. 
a. About % per cent of bees that went into winter quarters 
are 0. K. now; prospects od as ever,at this season, for 
crop; ¢. honey and pollen in very small quantities, from 
water-maple. 

LOUBBIARA. 
P. L, Viallon, Bayou Goula. 8S.W. 316. 

a. Prospects ‘are fine; b. so far the flow has been sufficient 
onl for brood- rearing—due, I have no doubt, to unusual cold 
spells pa 
Shaw, Loreauville. 8. C. 


J.W 3-17. 
a. All, ee not dead from starvation or worms. The past sum- 





mer and fall was very dry; honey crop short; many colonies 
starved in the winter; winter cold and wet; rain daily; > 
good. One is nearly in bloom, =. ere. very promisin 

c. little. We have not noticed, so ony paaer: altho’ 
live oak, willow, and other trees are - full 1 


C. W. Costello, Waterboro. a Ww. 3-20. 

a. Seven-eighths; b. good. 

John Reynolds, Clinton. 8. W. 3-20. 

a. About % per cent, in 6 apiaries; b. good us usual, perhaps. 

MARYLAND. 

8. Valentine, Hagerstown. N. W. 3-15. 

a. Bees have wintered well so far. I suppose 9 to % per cent 
are still living; b. the prospect is good. Bees have not been 
earying any pollen yet; too cold. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

J. E. Pond, No. Attleboro. §. E. 3-15. 

a. Nearly if not quite two- thirds; b. it is early yet to Mate 
with any degree of accuracy; but judging from preceden 
shown by the appearance, the prospect of a honey crop ym nl 
the coming season is good. 


EF, W. Lund, Baldwinville. N.C. 319. 


a. Would say one-half; b. very good. 
A. A. Sanborn, ogee. 8. W. 3-22. 
a. Nine-tenths: b. fai 

MICHIGAN. 


George E. Hilton, Fremont. W. 315. 
a. About 90 per cent; b. good. 
A. J. Cook, Lansing. 8. C. 


3-13. 
a. [think 90 per cent have wintered thus far. Bees are now 


generally kept in oe by those who read and study, and 
so winter with less loss; b. we can only guess at prospects for 
next year. Poor last; RS next. 


James Heddon, Dowagiac. 8. W. 3-14. 
a. One-half of bees are dead; b. poor prospect for 1888 crop. 
R. L. Taylor, Lapeer. W. 315. 
a. Eighty per cent; b. below the average. 
H. D. Cutting, Clinton. 8.W. 317. ~ 
a. About 80 per cent; b. prospects are always good at this 
time. It ix the dry seasons that fail. No pollen as yet. 


T. F j, Binghem, Abronia. 8.W. 315. 

a. Nearly all, 9 per cent--unusually well; 
wood; and c lover We are not sure was not ‘injured b 
*son’s drought. We expect an average honey-yie 
freezing weather now may injure clover some. 

MINNESOTA. 

Bright Bros., Mazeppa. E. 3-19. 

a. About 9 per — b. good. The loss on bees up to date is 
very light; but if you were to ask this question six weeks later 
the answer would ro alsemather different. 

W. Urie, Minneapolis. E.C. 3-20. 

a. As far as my information extends, the bees are in 
condition; not many losses up to date; prospects are HM for 
a honey crop. Clover is yet covered two feet deep with snow, 
which keeps the clover ail right. No bees taken out of winter 
quarters so far as heard from. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Oscar F. Bledsoe, Grenada. - 317. 

a. About 90 per cent; b. no indication that it will not be as 
good as usual; c.a small quantity from peach, plum, and 
other early bloom. 


MISSOURI. 

Jno. Nebel & Son, High Hill. E. C. 3-20. 

a. Nearly one-half; yore ey crop, 
are very weak to build up in time to be re 

8. E. Miller, Bluffton. C. 3-19. 

a. About oe nee cent, to the best of my knowledge; b. fair; 
c. bees are gathering pollen. and perhaps a little honey, from 
soft maple, March 17. The above refers only to our own api 
will try to send summarized statement of reports from sarioes 
important apiaries in my section next time. 

E. M. Hayhurst, Kansas City. W. 3-17. 

a. Two-thirds; b. one-half we colony: 


SKA. 
17. 


off year for bass- 
Vome sea- 
Open 


ood, though bees 
y for the flow. 


c. no new honey yet. 


Jerome Wiltse, Fall city "S. i 
a. About 80 per cent; b. the prospects are favorable; c. noth- 
“ is yet in bloom. 
. M. Young, Rock Bluffs. E. 3-20. 
Not far from 65 per cent, caused by starvation; b. very 
favorable; c. no honey a come in until apple- blossom. 


NEVADA. 
E. A. Moore, Reno. C. 3-19. 
a. Over two-thirds; b. good; c. very little at present. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
J. A. Bachelder, Keene. 8. 3-20. 
a. Toe early to estimate; been very cold; no chance to ex- 
amine bees; b. can not tell; snow is three feet deep. 


JERSEY 

Watson Allen, Bernardsville. N.C, 3-20. 

a. From 8 to 88 per cent; b. fair for white clover, which is 
the main crop in summer. 

NEW axe, 

Wm. H. Newcomb, Silver City. 8S. W. 3-19. 

a. I do not know of any bees in this locality; think there 
are some at Las Cruces and La Mesilla, about 100 miles distant, 
in Dona Ana County. I should think bees might do well here 
if handled intelligently. 

YORK. 


P. H. Elwood, Starkville. *C. 3-17. 

a. Bees will be out of cellars just about in time for next re- 
port; I expect average wintering; b. ground is well covered 
with snow, and clover ought to winter well. Full blow of 
basswood last year, and can hardly expect as much this year; 
expect average crop. 

F. Boomhower, Gallupville. E. C. 3-20. 

a. About 90 per cent; b. good; . -” honey yet. 

G. M. Doolittle, Borodino. C. 


a. About nineteen-twentieths; * ies for clover; off year 
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for basswood; c. cold, with lots of snow and prospects for a 
month of winter yet. 


E. R. Newcomb, Risooens Valley. S.E. 3-15. 


- Four-fifths; b. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
H. M. Isaac, Catfish. W. 319. 
a. About % per cent; b. not very good; 
Abposs Ly, portneen. Goldsboro. E. 319. 
a. Fully or cent; b. I should judge it excellent; c. no 
honey. bat’ + len plentiful since January. 


c. none yet. 


OHIO, 
B. Mason, Auburndale. N.W. $16. 


2 ‘dap, b. good. 


Dr. G. L. Tinker, New Philadelphia. N.E. 320, 

a. Nine out of ten colonies have survived in good order. There 
has been much loss from starvation; b. good, except from 
white clover; c. honey in limited amount, and pollen came in 
to-day from the soft maple. 

Dr. H. Besse, Delaware. C. 3-23. 

a. About 80 per cent, I should think, from present indications; 
b. It seems to be good. 

puioor. 

Geo, Ebal, Baker City. W. 321 

a, About 80 per cent; b. can’t tell yet. 

J.D. Rusk, Milwaukee. N. 3-20. 

a. About 80 per cent have wintered; b. pesepects for a honey 
crop are good. ¢. new honey, yes; flow ; 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

M. H. Tweed, Allegheny City. 8S. W. 3-19. 

a. From eighth-tenths to nine-tenths; b. nothing unfavor- 
able as yet. 

Watts Bros., Murray. C. 3-20. 

a. About 90 per cent; b. fair. 

Geo. A. Wright, Glenwood. N.E. 317. 

a. About 98 per cent; b. never better. 

8S. W. Morrison, Oxford. 8. E. 316. 

a. One-half. Bees have been lost, and more will be from star- 
vation. Nine-tenths of the bees in this State are in box hives, 
and are utterly neglected, therefore lost. 


Cc. W. King, Emlenton. N.W. 3-23. . 
a. About ‘per cent are all right; b.1 hope it will be good. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
W. J. Ellison, Stateburg. C. 319. 

a. About 9 per cent; b. very good; 
sive brood-rearing; no surplus. 

Harvey T. Cook, Greenville. N.W. 3-15. 

a. Fully 100 per cent; for those who use the old hive, and rob 
close, lost 33}g per cent or more; b. ee most blossoms kept 
back by cold; ¢. not now; some was brought in earlier. 

TENNESSEE. 

W.H. Greer, Paris. N.W. 317. 

a. About 9 per cent; b. good; 
maple. 

J.J. Lawson, Lookout Mt. C. 3-20. 

a. About 97 out of 100; b. good to very good; ¢. honey and 
pollen enough for brood-rearing only. Honey, though scarce 
in the valley, was unusually good on the mountains in 1887. 

* B. Cartmell, Jackson. W. 3-20. 

At least # per cent; b. good, at least better than fortwo 
years past; c. no new honey coming in as yet. 

Cc. C. Vaughn, Colbie, Cc. $b. 

a. Eight-tenths; b. good; c. no honey yet. 

TEXAS. 

B. F. Carroll, Dresden. N. W. 3-20. 

a. About 75 per cent; b. prospects very goud; an abundance of 
vain has fallen : since Aug.. 1887; the mint (monarda punctata) 
is up nicely. 8 are gathering honey rapidly from Judas 
tree blooms and fruit-blossom: 

J. P. Caldwell, San Marcos. 8.W. 3-17. 

a. About ninety-two per cent; b. very flattering; ¢. we are 
having a light honey-flow. 

L. Stachelhausen, Selma. W. 3-17. 

a. About 98 per cent have wintered; b. prospect for a honey 
rt is good; ¢. some honey is coming in—less than is needed 

) 


ec. all consumed in exten- 


c. small quantities from soft 


for breeding. 
J. E. Lay, Hallettsville. 8S. W. 3-19. 
a. About nine-tenths; b. ware c. new honey, but little. 


William Harrison, rnere 5 ity. "oO. 3-20. 
a. Seven-eighths; b. prospects good; c.no honey ix coming 
in yet. 
John H. Snider, Salt Lake City. 8. 
a. About nine-tenths have iD 2% the prospects are 
very good at present. 
ERMONT. . 


A. E. Manum, Bristol. W. 3-19. 

a. | think 06 per cent have wintered; hb, Saveoahie, owing to 
the heavy y of snow we have had all winter: ¢. our bees 
are snowed in yet. 

Howard J. Smith, Richford.: N. 3-21. 

a. About one-half have wintered; b. » ee prospects are good 
fora honey crop the ae summer. 


James E. Duvall, Bellefair Mills, E. 3-19.- 

a. About 9 per cent, as nearly as I can learn; 
honey coming in yet 

J.C. Frisbee, Suffolk. 8.E. $17. 

a. About nine-tenths; b. fair; c. some new honey—light 
flow. The excessive cold snap of the past two weeks has en- 
tirely stopped the work of the oe 


b. fair; ¢, no 


B. W. Bass, Front Royal. N. 
ey 983 per cent Zhive, lf ee + b. we think 
good, ut too early to tell; c. no honey yet; e ‘aT iftle pollen. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
M. A. Kelley, Milton. 8. W. 
a, About 90 per cent; b. medium. 


“| 





Will Thatcher, Martinsburg. E. 3-16. 

a. About per cent; b. good; c. too previous. The latter 
part of October, 1887, I placed 41 colonies in Simp. hives, single 
walled, no contraction at sides, with 5 or 6 inches wheat chaff 
over frames, and every one has wintered well up to dete. 

WISCONSIN. 

George Grimm, Jefferson. 8S. E. .3-16. 

a. Probably nine-tenths; b. too ear ly to tell 

Joshua Bull, Seymour. E. 3-21. 

a. Ninety- five per cent of the bees in this locality are, I think, 
eokake through thus far; b. clover roots have been well pro 
tected from the severity of the winter, having been deeply 
covered with snow. If the weather is favorable in June anil 
July, we may reasonably hope fora good crop of honey the 
coming season; ¢. no new honey coming in yet 

E. France, Platteville. N.W. 3-21. 

a. Half: b. am in hopes of half a crop. 

E. E. Tongue, Hillsborough. S$. W. 3-18. 

a.l hate been areuad - ind, made inquiries about bees, 
iat to satisfy myself, not thinki ig, that any one would care to 
now the same. So far as I have been able to learn from about 
3000 colonies, none are dead, and all seem in good order, and 
promise to get through all right. 

Frank MeNay, Mauston. C. 3-21. 

a. About % per cent; b. good as usual 

8. 1. Freeborn, Ithaca. 8. W. 3-20. 

a. Of my own and others, Seana 1000 colonies, | think 
95 per cent will be alive April 1; b. not extra good; two years 
of drought has nearly wiped out the white clover. 

J.C. Sayles, Hartford. 8.E. 3-20. 

a. I would, as a mere estimate, say # per cent; 
it favorable. 


We have not,at this writing, March 30, 
heard from all the honey-statisticians, as ref- 
erence to three of the leading honey- produc- 
ing States willshow. To all of these, there 
should be at least five reporters whereas 
there are only two or three. In the way of 
asummary for the whole of the U. S., the 
answers are as follows: a, exactly 84 /, per 
cent; b, favorable; c, honey has been com- 
ing in for three or four weeks in the ex- 
treme South ; in those a little further north, 
honey is just coming in. 


b. I consider 





OUR BEES. 


Will you walk into the apiary*t 
Said the apiarist to his friend; 
a wondrous little workshop, 
Where love and friendship blend. 





I’ve a noble set of workers 
As ever you did spy, 
At home or abroad, or 
When coming through the rye. 


They are ae and out at sunrise, » 
To search the flowers over; 

Perchance may be a spider plant, 
Or bunch of alsike clover. 


They roam at large o’er hill and dale, 
And up and down the meadow, ” 


And no complaint is ever made * x 


Except by some old fellow 

Who fears his rights may be * abridged,” 
Or some such hallucination, 

Yet wants a law to keep bees out, 
Or off his whole plantation. 


| wonder why they toil so hard 
From day to day for one another; 
I ne’er could tell, unless it be 
The love they have for mother. 


Their papas dear are “‘ lost,”’ you know, - 
Their brothers seem to idle round; 

They have no beaux to ask to tea, 
And hence they wear the same old gown. 


These hapless maidens, busy workers, 
Are the menials of the hive; 

While queen and drones are on the wing, 
They are on the drive. 


And if the nectar can be had, 
The weather fair and war m, 

They sometimes get upon a‘ 
And then begin to swarm. 


But why this labor, why the zeal! 
It brings to them no money; 

All they get from year to year 
Is only stores of honey. 


‘strike ” 


Now, this lesson we may learn: 

‘ “ With food and raiment be content;’ 

But if throygh labor more we earn, 
Receive it meekly, for 'tis lent. 


“ Seek first the kingdom,” then the rest 
Will be added to your store: 

Faith, repentance, godly ; 
Heaven at Jast- you = Rts i more. 


Winona, Miss. Ww. 
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T. P. ANDREWD’ SECTION-CASE. 





REGARD TO MAKING 
OR the past year or two I have thoug ht that I 
was about done raising comb honey; but hu- 
man plans, especially bee-keepers’, are mu- 
table, and I find myself, at this date, decided 
to run the greater part of my 250 colonies to 
comb honey the coming season. AsI had discard- 
ed my former method of handling sections as not 
being upin line with the modern improvements, I 
have been looking around the past winter in search 
of the best surplus arrangement for comb honey. 
I had decided that my section-case must hold sec- 
tions 444 x 44, 7 to the foot; that the sections must 
have open sides; that it must admit of the use of 
separators; that it must have no unnecessary bee- 
spaces between it and the brood-frames; that it 
must be so arranged that the sections and separa- 
tors can be easily put in and removed; that it must 
protect the outside of sections from propolis; and, 
lastly, it must not be expensive. 
By the accompanying sketch and description you 
will see where I stand at present in the matter of 
a section-case. 


A SUGGESTION IN iT. 














T. P. ANDREWS’ PROPOSED SECTION-CASE. 


The case is about 17 x 12 x 44% inches, inside meas- 
ure. I make itof % lumber. The ends are nailed 
on to the back'side of the case. The front, or mova- 
ble side, is as long as the outside length of the case, 
and is held in place and drawn up tight against the 
sections by a pair of Vandeusen’'s hive-clamps, as 
shown incut. This arrangement holds the sections 
tirmly in place without T tins or other device. 

The separators are kept upin place by two nar- 
row strips of tin. If used without a bee-space be- 
tween it and the slatted honey-board, the openings 
between slats must be made to correspond in size 
4 and shape with those between the sections. If it is 
ee decided that a bee-space is desirable, the case can 

: be made deeper, leaving the bee-space above the 
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; sections, and fix the honey-board with a bee-space 
- % on the upper side also. 

To fill this case with sections and separators easi- 
ly, set it on a flat smooth board, with the open side 
toward you. Raise the front of the board on which 
the case sits, an inch or more, so the separators will 
not fall over when placed against a row of sections; 
spread the loose ends of the end boards a little 
further apart, and you are ready to put in your 
first row of sections. Then put in the two narrow 
tin strips, and afterward the first separator. 
Rows of sections and separators are then put in till 
: the case is filled. The movable side is then put in 
: place, the clasps are pressed down over the screws 
that project from the center of each end of the 
movable side, and the case is ready for the hive. 

Now, if any one who readsthis has any sugges- 
tions or criticisms to offer, with a view to improy- 
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ing this case or of giving us a better one, let him or 
her speak quick, for 1 want to adopt the best ar- 
rangement attainable at 6ur present state of ad- 
vancement, and I want to decide soon. 

Farina, Ill., Mar. 6, 1888. T. P. ANDREWS. 


Very good, friend A. As we have not, 
of course, had a chance to try your case, we 
can speak only from what experience we 
have had with other section-cases similarly 
constructed. In the first place, it seems to 
us that it was hardly wise to dispense with 
all the usual supports for holding the cen- 
tral rows of sections. No doubt the Van- 
deusen clamps will, by compression, hold 
the sections when they are first put into the 
case. But then there would be danger, from 
the shrinkage of the lumber in the sections, 
of their drop ing down so as to close the 
bee-space entirely between the sections and 
the honey-board. We have found by long ex- 
perience, that sections will shrink in width 
more or less. The lumber may be ever so 
thoroughly kiln-dried; but when cut up in- 
to narrow strips we find that it will shrink a 
little more. Now, while you can cut sec- 
tions just of a required width, yet in a few 
months’ time you will find them a little 
smaller and a little narrower, although but 
a very small trifle. 

I presume you know, also, that your ar- 
rangement comes pretty close to Oliver 
Foster’s ; that is, if you use it with a honey- 
board having spaces to correspond with the 
spaces in the sections—the honey-board, of 
course, coming in contact with the sections. 
Friend Foster, however, wedges the sections 
endwise as well as sidewise. You speak of 
using the crate with separators or without 
separators. I suppose you have taken into 
account the thickness af the tin. Perhaps 
the Vandeusen clasp, however, has draw 
enough to take this up. But there is anoth- 
er trouble that you and others seem to over- 
look, with such arrangements. Basswood 
sections season unequally ; and your mova- 
ble side will generally strike two rows of 
sections, leaving the other two more or less 
loose. Sections can not be made so that a 
row of seven wi!l measure exactly alike. 


—_———En 


THE TAILOR BEE. 





HOW TO RECOGNIZE HIM. 





HE cells sent by Fred A. Hunett, Casco, Mich., 
are, as he supposes, the larve of the tailor 
bee. He is also right in supposing the ma- 
ture bee will come forth next spring. The 
tailor bee is about as large as our common 

honey-bee, but can be told by the heavy brush of 
yellow hairs on the under side of the abdomen. 
These are their pollen-gathering hairs which they 
use to collect the pollen. All bees collect pollen for 
food. Some feed this directly to their young, or, 
rather, place it where the young can feed on it. 
Others, like our hive-bees, bumble-bees, etc., digest 
it and secrete food for their young. The nests of 
the tailor bee, made as they are of regular oval or 
circular pieces of leaves which the bees cut with 
their scissor-like jaws, are curious and interesting. 
A. J. COOK. 
Agricultural Coliege, Mich., March 21, 1888. 
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A FOOT-SCRAPER AND MUD-BRUSH. 


SOMETHING TO PREVENT THESE MEN FROM GOING 
THROUGH THE HOUSE WITH MUDDY FEET. 








HE accompanying engraving shows a 
handy foot-scraper and mud - brush, 
devised by one of our a 
Mr. E. P. Churchill. It would be a 
great saving to carpets, as well as 

something conducive to the good nature of 
the housewife. It isa little strange, but it 
is nevertheless a fact, I believe, that ina 
great many homes the men and boys are 
never overscrupulous about cleaning their 
feet before entering the house. But they 
have a shadow of excuse; and that is, that 
itis often not convenient; and as the sod 
near the doorway is soft and muddy, noth- 
ing will be gained by scraping the feet on 
spongy soil, and so the male members track 
through the house, much to the discomfort 
of the mother and wife. The device below 
figured is quite ingenious ; and, as our friend 
Churchill says, itcan be made of material 
found around almost every home. The 
engraving below is almost self-explaining. 








CHURCHILL’s FOOT-SCRAPER AND MUD-BRUSH. 


Friend Root:—Knowimg you are infor utilizing 
all things, and making little things count, I send 
you my idea of using two articles that have been a 
waste so many years. I have studied much on it, 
and I can say I am pleased every time I come to the 
door. A number have caught the fever and are 
using old brcoms and scythes as foot-cleaners. 
There are other uses for the broom. It can be 
fastened upinthe stable, to clean shovels on. [ 
have one, and it fills a big gap asit were. Cut the 
handle off 15 to 18 inches from the brush, and round 
out a piece of four-inch joist a little for the handle 
next to the brush to rest on; then nailastrip of 
tin or leather over it, and one near the lower end, 
the end to be chamfered off to fit the boarding. 








The brush should set a little quartering from the 
boarding, so as we stand to draw the shovel across 
it we shall be clear of the wall of the stable; and it’s 
only fun to clean a tool on it. The end of the broom 
should be about 3% feet high, or according to the 
person usingit. For cleaning roots in the cellar, 
fasten the handic of a broom (after being cut off 
the proper length) in the corner of a box. Witha 
box large enough ‘o stand firmly, one can clean 
turnips and other roots quickly and much better 
than with a knife, and no waste of trimmings 
either. I think old brooms are worth as much for 
these uses as when new to sweep, so the usual 
waste is saved, and we are pleased besides. I pre- 
sume in time we may use them to clean other 
things, such as extracting-knives. I love to make 
improvements in all little things. 
Hallowell, Me. E. P. CHURCHILL. 


We are sure it pays in dollars and cents 
to have a foot-cleaner, sumething as repre- 
sented below. Your wife will tell you that 
the mud and dust grind into the carpet and 
wear it out prematurely,and carpets cost 
money. With little expense, such as friend 
Churchill suggests, you can save a great 
deal in floor wear. The old scythe will doubt- 


‘less have to be bent in the shape illustrat- 


ed, and the holes bored at your nearest 


| blacksmith-shop. For the broom, instead 


of using a heavy piece of tin, while about it 
I would have the blacksmith make a lug out 
of iron, bent in the shape shown in the 
engraving. Although friend Churchill does 
not say so, I should judge that the broom 
has been sliced off to make an even brush. 
At our house we have not only foot-scrapers 
such as we keep on our five-cent counter, 
but a matting whose upper surface is thick- 
ly set with bristles. After the greater por- 
tion of the mud has been scraped off on the 
foot-scrapers, the shoe bottoms can be wip- 
ed clean. Intime these mats will become 
dusty and clotted somewhat with dry mud. 
They can then be taken out and whipped 
with a stick, after which they will be nearly 
us clean as ever. These mats cost 50 cents 
each, and answer the purpose perfectly. 
Friend Churehill’s brush, however, has the 
advantage of cheapness as well as the fact 
that it is adapted to cleaning vegetables, 
etc. 
a 


STOCKING THE FIELD. 


HONEY FROM THE ASTER, BLUE THISTLE, ETC. 








DITOR GLEANINGS:—Mr. Freeborn’s letter 
in your issue for March 1, 1888, throws valu- 
able light upon this subject. The fact that 
such results can be attained with such large 
numbers is valuable, as is the fact stated by 
Mr. France, about bis large product, and that it was 
done in so shorta time. Can not Geo. Grimm give 
us some light upon this subject? We alJ know that 
the season is the one potent factor, and that there 
are times when the secretion of nectar in every 
good locality seems to be illimitable; and thenin 
such a season as 1887 the best localities fail. In such 
a season as the past one, what is the relative differ- 
ence in the average results between large and small 
apiaries, in like good localities? As bearing upon 
this, |] can say that 90 colonies, spring count, pro- 
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duced a larger average that 15in an out-apiary 3'¢ 
miles distant. 

Now, if the light production comes from bad 
weather and a limited secretion in our flora, extend- 
ing throughout the whole season, the effect is very 
different from a condition that prevents the yield 
of nectar only in certain flowers, while that in 
others remains normal or large. Take linden and 
white clover. There are localities where both are 
very valuable sources of supply. If one utterly 
fails and the other is very abundant, the average 
product will be largely reduced; yet it would have 
no bearing upon the question of stocking, if the 
stocks have full employment during the clover sea- 
son. With us the season of 1887 would have been 
as bad a failure as elsewhere but for the unusually 
abundant bloom of aster. Orchard and forest 


bloom and white clover and blue thistle were abun- | 
dant here, yet none of these gave us any surplus, | 


except blue thistle, which, by the way, gives very 
nice honey. 

Now, if one important source of supply is so 
abundant, say for but ten days, as to fully employ 
100 colonies in one locality, that locality, if it has 
other sources of supply in ordinary seasons, can 


not be said to be overstocked, even though all | 


other flowers were cut off, though the average pro- 
duct may not be high after providing for winter. 
Here in Virginia, where we ali winter on summer 
stands, your question No. 38 is a matter of interest. 
Bees fly out more or less all winter, and are rarely 
confined 30 days. The consumption of honey is 
much greater than in the North, not only because 
of the activity, but because of earlier brood-rear- 
ing. Having kept beesin New York, the fact has 
been long apparent to me. J. W. PORTER. 
Charlottesville, Va., March 8, 1888. 


a 





SERMON TO HUSBANDS. 





HUSBANDS, BE GOOD TO YOUR WIVES WHILE YoU 
AND THEY ARE ALIVE. 


WENTY-FOUR years ago I boarded with a 
young married coupe. They were nice- 
mannered, gentle-spoken young people, in 
poor circumstances. They had at that time 
five children, all small, so that the wife had 

no help worth speaking of. She was an industrious 
Christian woman, ambitious of her housekeeping, 
and proud of her children. All through the haying 
season, witb all her household work and other cares, 
she had to go out every time aload of hay came to 
the barn, and drive the horse that was hitched to 
the rope that moved the hay-fork. This she did 
cheerfully; but there came a day when she, almost 
blind with sick headache, could not drive the horse 
steadily, as was her wont, and the fierce yells that 
came to her from the depths of the hay-mow made 
her still more nervous, until at last the horse got 
frightened and kicked himself loose and ran away. 
The young wife crept back to the hot kitchen, and 
began cooking supper for the men. That evening, 
as we went to hunt the cows (it was her regular 
work to hunt the cows out in the woods every 
evening, and to milk them after they were driven 
home) she told me of the trials of her married life. 
I did not believe her then; I did not believe her for 
years; but I believe now all that she told me then. 
She told me of the hundred little ways that her hus- 


| band took to annoy her. One of these was a habit 
| he had of being prompt. He would set atime to 
start to town, and if, as sometimes happened, she 
; could not get all the little ones ready in time, he 
_did—what do you think? helped her dress them, 
and told her not to worry, as there was all of life 
| before them? Well, not exactly that; but he drove 
| away and left her—left her when fifteen minutes’ 
help, or a half-hour’s patient waiting would have 
made every thing smooth and pleasant; left her, 
| the wife that he had promised to love and protect 
as long as they both should live; left her with tears 
| in her eyes and a rage in her heart that was fearful 
| to behold. This was only one of a hundred of his 
little ways; but, worse than all was his whipping 
| her with astick. I could believe all the rest that 
| She told me; but this seemed too much. He wasa 
quiet-spoken, intelligent man; he went around and 
made speeches at farmers’ clubs and political meet- 
| ings, and was so nice and polite to every one. The 
children grew up, the daughters married, the hus- 
| band died; and the widow said to me in the midst of 
her grie*, *‘ I can love him now; T loved him before 
I married him; but from our wedding-day he has 
been atyrant tome. I have been no dearer to him 
than his horses or his lands—something that helped 
to make him money, and save it for him. I have 
been his slave, but now I am free; and with his 
dead body lying there, Ilove him as I used to love 
him before I knew him. It seems asif the feeling 
| of aversion had all dropped away, and I see only 
the bright-eyed lover whom I married thirty years 
ago;’’ and these words were from the lips of the 
woman whom he had chosen from among all others, 
and whom he had promised to love and protect un- 
til death should part them. Young husband, take 
the hat from off your head and the shoes from off 
your feet, for the place where you stand is holy 
ground. MAHALA B. CHADDOCK. 


Vermont, Il. 


Mrs. Chaddock, it is a sad and serious 
story you have been telling us; but I am 
afraid you are making a mistake when you 
the heading ‘‘ A Sermon to Husbands.” 

am sure it ought to read, ‘“* A sermon to 
any man or woman who goes through life 
without the love of God in the heart.” 
There may haye been women as awfully 
wicked and cruel and hard-hearted as this 
husband of whom you speak, but I never 
knew of any, and I hope there are none. 
You say this woman was a Christian, but 
you did not say that her husband was, and 
T am glad that you did not say so. If this 
story be true, his record is a dishonor to his 
sex ; and had he made any sort of profession 
of Christianity it would have been a dishon- 
or to Christ Jesus. Now, while we censure, 
perhaps it would be well to remember that 
many of us, without the restraining power 
of the Christian religion, might be at least 
somewhat like this man. Your old friend 
A. L. Root, before he acknowledged Christ, 
might have done such a wicked thing as to 
drive away because his poor overworked 
wife was fifteen minutes late in — the 
children ready. In fact, before | became a 
Christian it would have been just like me to 
do such a weno and when vexed and impa- 
tient, [might be tempted to think of doing 
such a thing now. I say, think of such a 
thing; but the thought would be but brief 
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and momentary, thank God—in fact, I dare 
not do it. Lam afraid to do it, even if I 
want to do it when vexed and angry. You 
may ask whatI am afraid of. Iam afraid 
of the awful remorse that would’ follow. 
There was atime when it did not. Iam 
afraid, too, of the loss of the peace of my 
mind. I am afraid when I think of asking 
God’s blessing at every meal, or as I go to 
bed for the night. If 1 should do such a 
thing, I should not dare go to him in love 
and confidence. Iam afraid, above all, of 
the dishonor it would cast on the name that 
I profess to be following. Iam afraid of 
the pain and anguish that it would bring 
into the heart of = poor wife. If I should be 
tempted to start off in that way, before I got 
half a mile, I would whirl around and 
o back faster than if I saw my house on 
fire, totry to undo the fearful thing I had 
contemplated doing. Now, friends, let us 
not make a mistake and put the depravity 
of the human race all on the shoulders of 
either man or woman. Let us remember 
that either sex, without Christ, or, say, a 
spark of Christianity, to restrain them, 
might be worse than brutes. And let us 
also remember that either one, even the 
worst and most depraved, can be, by this 
same redeeming love, transformed into 
saints. Let us hate, loathe, and detest the 
prince of darkness with all our might, 
wherever his work be found, whether in man- 
kind or womankind ; and then let us turn 
to Christ Jesus who came into the world to 
save just such sinners as Mrs. Chaddock 
has told us about. 


—————enE oe 


OWNERSHIP OF STRAY SWARMS. 





FASTENING FOUNDATION TO THE SIDES OF THE 
SECTION BUT NOT TO THE TOP OR BOTTOM. 





WAS very much surprised at the position taken 
by the editor of GLEANINGS, at the close of the 
replies to query No. 10, page 787 of iast year. 
There was nothing said in that query to denote 
that the employer was a bee-keeper, or that he 

was in any way interested in bees; nor that he 
would have accepted the bees had the finder of the 
swarm presented them to him. I say ‘“‘ presented,”’ 
forI can not see why the employer should say he 
had any claim upon them unless, as Mr. Robinson 
puts it in last GLEANINGS, “ it was among his duties 
to discover and hive bees, or search for swarms.” 
Let us suppose a case: The editor of GLEANINGS 
writes me he wishes me to go to friend Betsinger’s 
and make a draft of his honey-house, which I have 
spoken of in GLEANINGS, offering me 25 cents an 
hour for the time I spend, from the time I leave my 
home till l return again. On the road to Mr. B.’sI 
find a twenty-dollar gold piece, and stoop down and 
pick itup. After duly advertising it in our local 
papers, no owner is found; whom does it belong to 
—Mr. Root or myself? [claim that it belongs to 
myself and should consider Mr. Root very unjust if 
he took the course toward me he proposes to take 
on page 787; not only unjust to me, but unjust to 
himself as well. Ifit had been aswarm of bees I 
had found, which took any time of any amount to 
care forthem, then I should be dishonest were I to 





report full time for all of my absence from home; 
but the bees would not be his any more than the 
$20.00 would have been. I think friend Root does 
not take the right view of what is real worth in the 
man or woman who works for him. What I consid- 
er as real worth in hired help is the doing the very 
best they can at the work 1 set them at; for in- 
stance, I hirea man to hoea field of potatoes for 
me, giving him so nuch an hour for so doing. If 
that man studies into how 1 want my potatoes hoed, 
and then works till he gets my mode perfect, after 
which he strives to see how many he can hoe for 
me in each hour as it passes, till he reaches per- 
fection both as to speed and work done, then I 
think I can well afford to increase his wages and 
put confidence in him, rather than base his worth 
on his chance findings or any thing else. What he 
gets outside of the nature of the employment I set 
him at is his, less the damage he does me by the 
loss of his time; and it seems to me that, should he 
not secure to his family the benefits of a $20.00 gold 
piece picked up he would not be fulfilling the duty 
he owed to that family. 

On page 929 of GLEANINGS for 1887, Dr. Miller, un- 
der the head of “Sections Built to one Side,” gives 
us his views as to why bees cause sucha state of 
affairs to exist, and says, ‘‘ The remedy is not easily 
found.” I think the cause of foundation being 
curled, so as to be attached to the separators, is 
just as the doctor says; i. e., the bees lengthen the 
cells on one side of the foundation and put honey 
in it before the other side is worked to so great an 
extent; but with some of us the remedy is not hard 
to find. Soon after foundation first came around, I 
made some plaster-Paris casts, fitting them so they 
would just come up to the middle of the sections, 
when asection was slipped over them. On this cast 
melted beeswax was put, painting the cast over 
with the wax, and at the same time attaching the 
wax to the sides of the box allaround. This, of 
course, gave only the cell impression on one side of 
the wax sheet, leaving the other plain and smooth, 
On this the bees worked well at all times when hon- 
ey was coming in plentifully; but in times of a slow 
yield they built out the side having the impression 
on, and left the other untouched, as the doctor 
speaks of, so that Loften had sections all finished 
on one side, with nothing but a plain sheet of wax 
on the other. However, as these sheets of wax 
were attached to the sections on all sides they al- 
ways kept their place, never curling or twisting. 
When I first began to use other foundation to any 
extent I was often met with the same difficulty of 
which the doctor speaks. One day I chanced to 
think of these former experiences with the old 
casts, and at once fastened the foundation to all 
sides of the sections. This worked well, only on 
foundation which was inclined to sag, except that 
it took too much time. Later on I fastened the 
foundation only to the sides of the sections, leaving 
it short at the top and bottom 4 inch, when I found 
I had the thing perfect, as in this way the sag was 
provided for, and no curling could be done, on ac- 
count of one side being filled before the other. 

G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y., March 13, 1888. 


Now look here, old friend; suppose that I 
‘“‘ suppose a case,’ as you put it. Whoever 
owns fifty hives or more will soon learn that 
these fifty colonies of bees are a sort of at- 
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traction for * strays,’ as we sometimes call 
them. These strays in the spring and fall of 
the year are often bees that swarm out on 
account of lack of stores. During the 
swarming season they come and cluster 
close ay an apiary, for some reason I can 
not explain Not a season passes but that 
we have more or less of these strays. They 
generally cluster on the evergreens sur- 
rounding our apiary, sometimes on the 
hedge across the road; and whoever has 
charge of our apiary, sooner or later meets 
these strays and has to be instructed what 
to do with them. Only one man that I re- 
member of ever raised the question as to 
whom these bees rightly belonged. A great 
many times the apiarist declares they did 
not come from wd of our own hives, when 
he afterward finds out they did.—My esti- 
mate of a man’s real worth would depend a 
good deal on how closely he felt disposed to 
work for me when he had sold me his time. 
If he were employed to work for the bees, 
and considered it no more than fair and 
right that he should look up from his work 
to see every team that passes the road ad- 
joining the apiary, I should think it detract- 
ed from his money value. If, besides that, 
he should stop a farmer who had potatoes 
on his wagon, and buy them because he 
needed some potatoes, he might think it 
was all right, even though the farmer start- 
ed from home to bring the potatoes to me in 
answer to an advertisement of mine. Now, 
there are some hired men who do that way, 
and some who don’t. Ido not often quarrel 
with either class; but I can well afford to 
pay the latter kind the best wages—some- 
times double what I could pay the former 
kind. I do not care so much about the prof- 
it or loss in these little transactions, as I do 
for the fact that it indicates his plan of do- 
ing business; foreven such straws almost 
always unerringly indicate which way the 
wind blows. I quite agree with you in re- 
gard to the gold piece.—At the Utica Con- 
vention a Mr. Dickinson said he had excel- 
lent success by fastening the foundation 
along the top and down one side of the sec- 
tion. In this case the sheet of foundation 
was squarely cut, so it nearly filled the sec- 
tion. To get it in sgcten wag J he has a 
groove cut withasaw along the top and 
side of the section. The square foundation 
is pushed into the grooves, and fastened 
with melted wax. 
rrr me Qi 


ENSILAGE. 





FRIEND TERRY ANSWERS THE OBJECTIONS BROUGHT 
FORTH BY LANDRETH AND OTHERS. 





T may be, that some will inquire what we 
have to do with ensilage ; but as friend 
Hayhurst puts it in his note below, I 
think it must be admitted that the ques- 
tion concerns every one who buys milk of 

our milk-men; therefore we thought best 
to give it a place: 

id. Gleanings.—Some time since you published an 
article favoring “ ensilage,’’ by Prof. Cook, if 1 am 
not mistaken. Atthe time! feltastrong desire to 
write him, asking in regard to the effect of the fer- 
mentation onthe cattle; but I was prevented by 








sickness. Ever since I first read on this subject I 
have had the impression that the ‘‘mash ” froma 
silo was quite as bad as that from the brewery. 
Many of the dairies about this city use the latter 
stuff—a most abominable practice which should be 
suppressed by law. 

Here is ascrap from Landreth’s, which I hope will 
have the effect of calling out enough discussion for 
us to arrive atthe truth. I am inclined to think the 
Landreths are correct. I use the mangolds for 
winter food for my cows, and find them invaluable. 


E. M. HAYHURST. 
Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 28, 1888. 


Below is the paper referred to, cut from 
Landreth’s Companion for the Garden and 
Farm: 

ENSILAGE. 


What is this about which so much discussion is 
held? Is it a new system, and isit one worthy of 
general adoption? 

We reply, first, itis not new, but is as old as his- 
tory, practiced by Cesar during his invasion of 
France, and since resumed atintervals by all the 
European nations. And, second, that it isof high 
value only in sections of country where, through a 
moist climate, the making of good dry hay is difti- 
cult, or in far Southern sections in which good hay- 
making grasses do not flourish. 

In England, and in countries bordering on the 
west coast of Europe, where constant moisture pre- 
vails, the system has been pursued with very great 
profit; but in the United States, where we have an 
almost tropical sun, the farmer for profit rather 
than show, can do without this process, costly and 
of questionable utility. 

Ensilage is that system of preserving green grass, 
green fodder of any kind, in chambers where it is 
compressed and entirely removed from the action 
of the atmosphere. These chambers may be above 
or below ground; may, for instance, somewhat re- 
semble an underground ice-house, in which the 
green material, cut into pieces less than aninch in 
length, to facilitate compressing, is placed and 
— down with stone or screwed down with 
acks. 

The green material, if properly compressed, and 
if air and water be excluded, will keep for months, 
and turn out somewhat after the character of 
sauerkraut. Fermentation soon begins, the tem- 
perature rising to 150° F., at which point, as the 
chambers are air-tight, the further progress of fer- 
mentation is extinguished, and the mass preserved 
with traces of alchohol suflficient often to produce 
noticeable effects upon the bearing of cattle. 

The action of ensilage upon milch cows is to stim- 
ulate them to a large production of milk—straining 
the producing powers unnaturally, as becomes 
evident upon ceasing to feed it—the animals be- 
coming languid and limp, the same resultant effects 
— case of a drinking mdn deprived of his 
whisky. 

The process is only within the reach of the most 
wealthy class of farmers; and it is well, as we 
venture to predict that,in a few years, we shall 
hear much less of ensilage than we do now. Con- 
centrated food for wintering cattle can be best ob- 
tained by the culture of mangolds, carrots, and 
turnips, as twice as many tons can be grown to the 
acre as of green fodder, and the roots can be kept in 
ordinary cellars or in simple pits behind the barn. 

We advise ordinary farmers to hesitate before 
building expensive silos, but they need not hesitate 
to cut down the ration of corn and feed more roots. 


On receipt of the above we forwarded it to 
friend Terry, with request to answer. I 
presume our readers are aware that, through 
the institute work of the past winter. 
throughout the different States, friend 
Terry has had opportunities of being per- 
haps as well or better I gr wre than any other 
one man in the United States. I think his 
statements can be received as conclusive in 
regard to the matter. He says: 

Friend Root:—I bave found that the ones who 
talked against ensilage were those who have never 
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tried it, and simply had a theory on the subject. 
The farmers who have actually tried it are well sat- 
isfied, almost to aman. Ihave yet to find a single 
man, who has tried it, who is down on it. Now and 
then one has made some mistake, and got poor 
feed; but they do not say any thing against the 
system. Silos are getting to be quite common in 
this vicinity, and I have met and talked with quite 
a large number, at the institute, who have them. 

Friend Landreth is evidently not posted in regard 
to the latest improvements in silo building and 
filing. He says the process is only within the 
reach of the most wealthy. Years ago, when they 
were built of heavy masonry, there was some call 
for that statement; but to-day they are built of 
wood, cheaply. We have good ones, large enough 
for an ordinary farmer, costing from $60 to $150 
only. They have been built cheaper and cheaper, 
and more simple, until Mr. H. Talcott, of Jefferson, 
our Food and Dairy Commissioner, has one made 
by only just lining the inside of his barn with 
matched lumber one inch thick. Just a box one 
inch thick is all. WhenI talked with him he said 
they had emptied one box, or compartment, and 
did not have a bushel of ensilage that was poor. 
The cost of pit was a mere trifle. 

A plan much used now is to board up inside, furrow 
out half an inch,and then lath and plaster with 
cement, This makes a cheap silo, and gives perfect 
satisfaction. 

Our farmers have been in the habit of paying 
from $150 to $200 to get an outfit to do the cutting 
and elevating, and power to run it. This is nota 
serious expense; but Mr. I. J. Clapp, with whom I 
am acquainted, claims in a late number of Hoard’s 
Dairyman, tbat it is all unnecessary to cut the corn 
to be put inasilo. He is a business man, has a 
cutter on band, power, etc., but does not use them; 
he simply puts the corn in whole. The cattle eat it 
with but trifling loss. It was filled with but little 
expense, the work being done by the regular help, 
at their leisure, filling the bins about two feet ata 
time, and then letting them stand until the corn 
heats up to 130° before filling any more. This 
makes *“‘ sweet ensilage,”’ not ‘sauerkraut.’ 1 do 
not know of any one who has made any of the 
sauerkraut kind Jate years. And that weighting 
with stones and use of jack-screws is also a thing of 
the past. They simply cover with tarred paper and 
lay on a few boards, and then throw on a load of 
poor hay, straw, ora little sawdust. Weight is of 
no use, now, only to hold the paper and boards down 
in place. Mr. Talcott was hulling clover just as his 
silo was filled, and put no paper or boards over, 
even, but just ran the clover chaff and straw right 
on the corn. Cows ate about all the covering. 

Again, they used to cut the corn for ensilage when 
green and soft, sowing the seed thickly. It was 
poor, flashy feed. Now they sow only 8to 12 quarts 
to the acre, so the sun can get inand make it 
healthy, and let it stand until the ears are about 
glazed. Nearly every stalk has an ear. A little 
bran with this makes a grand ration; 100 lbs. of 
Mr. Clapp’s ensilage has about 16 lbs. of ear corn in 
it. 

Now, the idea has all exploded that one can get 
a good deal more outof the silo than he puts in. 
The outrageous statements in this line at first, set 
many against it. But there is no question what- 
ever now, friends, that the silo as now built and 
filled is a success, particularly in the dairy districts. 





At Windham Institute we heard figures of returns 
from a 60-cow dairy that were more than double 
the average. Inquiry showed that the man had 
built asilo every year for three years, and was in- 
tending to build two next year. The silo was not 
the only cause of his success; but the point is, the 
successful man is the one who knows whether a 
thing pays ornot. His testimony would have more 
weight with me than that of a thousand who had 
never tried it. 

If one raises corn, the silo furnishes the best 
known method of preserving it—thatis all. You 
take the corn when just at its best, and putitin 
the siloand keepitin that condition, practically, 
until you get ready to feedit, and you can put a 
large amount of itin a very small space. Any one 
knows that, if that corn was left outdoors, put up 
ever so carefully, it would lose much of its value in 
two or three months, particularly if much rain fell. 
The silo saves this value, and makes the man more 
independent of weather. And, again, the succu- 
lence of the food makes it worth more to the dairy- 
man. I knowof a man in the East who kept over 
70 cows, last year, on 70 acres, and sold 60 tons of 
hay. Ensilage the year round did it, and I think 
this man would laugh at friend L.’s talk against 
ensilage, and say, “ By their fruits ye shail know 
them.” Or, again, as friend Geo. F. Austin, of 
Wisconsin (whe feeds 100 animals on ensilage), puts 
it: **Whenscience says ensilage isn’t a good thing, 
and my cows say it is, I will stand by the cows, 
every time.” T. B. Terry. 

Hudson, O., Mar. 6, 1888. 

I think, friends, the above covers the 
ground in a few words. How strange it is, 
that every great discovery or invention 
must first pass through the preliminary 
stages ; and that, after these preliminary 
stages are past, we find many things that 
were the most expensive are of no impor- 
tance at all. 

or oo 


OPEN V8. CLOSED SIDE SECTIONS. 


SOME STRONG POINTS IN FAVOR OF THE FORMER. 





URING the past four years I have used per- 
haps 15,000 open-side sections without sep- 
arators. For six years previous to this time, 
I used the ordinary closed-side sections, so I 
can speak from experience of the merits and 

demerits of each style. I started out about ten 
years ago,with the double-tier wide frames, with tin 
separators. In comparing the work of colonies in 
top stories filled with these wide frames of sections 
with the work of similar colonies in similar top 
stories filled with large frames of comb or founda- 
tion for extracting, it was evident that the supers 
for extracting had some strong point in their favor. 
Even where both frames and sections were fur- 
nished alike (with comb or foundation), and other 
things being equal, almost two pounds could be ex- 
pected in the large frames to one inthe sections. 
We naturally look for some practical difference in 
the conditions which could cause this difference in 
results, and we notice those three impassable par- 
titions running from side to side and from top to 
bottom of the one super, caused by the closed sides 
of the sections. 

At some person’s suggestion I tried removing one 
of the central frames of sections, and placing in its 
stead a comb for extracting, thus breaking through 
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those partition walls. This proved to be quite an 
improvement. I decided that bees like large 
frames better than small ones. A neighbor of 
mine was using large 2-lb. **California’’ sections 
without separators, and with only a small scrap of 
comb asa starter. He got as nice comb honey, and 
more of it, than I did with my expensive separa- 
tors and extra work. In 1882 I changed to 2-lb. sec- 
tions and adopted acase to hold them, similar to 
the old-style Heddon case, only with three apart- 
ments instead of four. 

I believe these large sections were entered more 
promptly and filled more rapidly than the smaller 
onesj but, not mentioning the common objections 
to large sections, our object was not yet fully ac- 
complished. A new start must be made in each 
separate apartment, or cross-row. ‘* Bait’’ combs 
could not well be used as an enticement, for it will 
not answer to placea section filled with comb by 
the side of one with only a starter, without a sep- 
arator, which could not be used in this case; and if 
we have comb in all the sections of one cross-row 
it does not serve as an enticement for any other 
row, as there is no direct communication between 
the rows. 

In 1883 I conceived the idea of opening up com- 
munication between these cross-rows by making 
entrances between the sections at the sides, like 
those at the top and bottom. I accordingly went 
back to the 1-lb. section with open sides, and con- 
trived a case especially adapted to their use which 
has since developed into what I now call the *‘ ad- 
justable” case. The chief object of this change 
was to combine the advantages of large frames 
with those of smal! sections. 

One important advantage is, that after work is 
once started anywhere in the case, the bees gradu- 
ally work through into the next row, and on to the 
ends of the case in the direction the combs run, 
which is the natural way for bees to work; whereas 
with the closed sides, work must be started in four 
places, and then progress “ across the grain.” 

Another advantage claimed is that of a more per- 
fect ventilation, facilitating the ripening process. 
Practice proves that the objects sought are realized. 
The main object is the same as that sought by the 
many expensive and complicated contrivances 
under the heads of ‘‘reversible frames,”’ “*contrac- 
tion dummies,” “invertible hives,”’ and “ divisible 
brood-chambers’”’ with the queen-excluders, which 
these things necessitate. In brief, it is to get hon- 
ey stored in sections rather than in brood-combs. 
With full 10-frame L. brood-chambers, without con- 
traction, inversion, or queen-exclusion, but with 
open-side sections above, I have found, throughout 

»a good honey-flow, the queens holding their posi- 
tion up close to the top-bar, leaving always plenty 
of empty cells below and around the brood. From 
such colonies I have had good yields of comb hon- 
ey with but few swarms, and at the close of the 
season I have found scarcely honey enough in all 
the ten brood combs to winter the colonies. 

I do not claim that the use of open-side sections 
will give us ali the advantages claimed for contrac- 
tion and inversion; but with them there is not the 
necessity for the unnatural extremes of compul- 
sion, to which many are now resorting. 

The unfavorable reports from open-side sections 
are evidently the result of improper construction, 
poor workmanship, or the want of a suitable case 
to hold them. They should be pressed close togeth- 












er, especially from the erids of the case; and for 

easy manipulation the case should be capable of 

enlargement. OLIVER FOSTER. 
Mt. Vernon, Iowa, Mar. 5, 1888, 


Friend F., before I ever thought of put- 
ting four one-pound sections in an L. frame, 
I had made some experiments similar to 
yours. I found that, by tiering up Simplici- 
ty hives and letting the bees build full-sized 
combs, and fill them with honey, they could, 
under favorable circumstances, store enor- 
mous quantities, and I made some large 
oa in this very way, cutting up these 

rood-frames full of white comb honey to 
retail or oe on the table. The next thing 
was to divide the brood-frame into eight 
square cakes. Doolittle and others had al- 
ready been using a wide frame holdin 
larger sections one tier deep. I first triec 
to get along without separators; but as my 
sections were full two inches wide, 1 had 
trouble. The quantity of honey stored was 
satisfactory, but some of the sections were 
fat and some were lean. I very soon decid- 
ed that separators were detrimental to the 
rapid storage of honey ; but it did net occur 
to me that a part of this objection to separa- 
tors might be because the frames were press- 
ed tightly together, dividing the whole hive 
into deep “ pigeon-holes,”’ as it were; and 
I confess that, with your explanation, it 
seems to me very likely that more honey can 
be secured with open-side .sections than 
where the openings are only at the top and 
bottom. We should be rere glad indeed to 
get reports from others who have tried both. 


el 
FLORIDA FLOWERS. 


THEIR FRAGRANCE, ETC., AS DESCRIBED BY MRS. 
CHADDOCK. 








fm AST night we received a beautiful bouquet 
’» from Mr. Irving Keck, of Bowling Green, 
Florida. It was made up of orange-blossoms, 
grape-flowers, honeysuckles, yellow jessa- 
mine, roses, and a bud of the pomegranate. 
Orange-blossoms! just think of it! We have been 
reading of orange-blossoms all our lives, but never 
saw nor smelled any before. At first when we 
opened the box we thought that Mr. Keck had 
made a mistake. You know a!) the people in Flori- 
da have been busy sending fruit and flowers and 
presents of all kinds to Mrs. Frances Cleveland, and 
we thought this must be one of the bouquets in- 
tended for her that had gone astray, and come to 
us; 80 we hunted up the wrapper and read the 
address again: *‘ Miss Jessie B. Chaddock, Ver- 
mont, lll.;’’ then we doubted no more, but fell to 
enjoying the flowers, without restraint. 

The yellow-jessamine flowers are the same kind 
that the bees gather the poisonous honey from that 
kills those who eat it. What adreadful strong smell 
it has when held close! No wonder that the bees 
never work on it when they can find any thing else. 
All last evening till bedtime, all our rooms were 
full of the fragrance of orange-blossoms. Last 
night we put them in the cellar to keep them from 
freezing, and to-day we are inhaling them again. 
This afternoon the husband of a sick woman call- 
ed, and he admired the flowers so much that we di- 
vided the bouquet and sent half of it to his wife. 
She has been sick for eight months, and is tired of 
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every thing; and if those Florida flowers brighten 
an hour for her, and give her something to think 
of besides the pain in her limbs, they will not have 
traveled their thousand-mile journey in Uncle 
Sam’s mail-coaches for nothing. 

Vermont, I). MAHALA B. CHADDOCK. 


Tae teat ae 
HIVING ON EMPTY FRAMES. 


HUTCHINSON'S PLAN OF SECURING COMB HONEY 
NOT A SUCCESS WITH J. P. ISRAEL, 


HE cheapness of sugar, and the almost uni- 
versal failure of the honey crop throughout 
the United States, has, for the first time in 
many years, brought the latter up above the 
tormer. Last year I sold most of my honey 

(all comb) at 6 cents, while I paid 7 and 8 for sugar. 
Before sugar fell so low it was far worse. Now, 
however, we have cheap sugar, and are likely to 
get a good price for our honey next season. 

Ido not think Mr. Hutchinson’s plan of hiving 
swarms on empty frames will pay—at least, I know 
it does not in this locality. Mr. Hutchinson pleads 
hard in conventions and through the press to hive 
swarms on empty-frames—arguing that they would 
do better than on a full set of combs or full sheets 
of foundation. It was an after-thought with him 
to advocate ‘‘empty frames, or nothing more than 
strips of foundation.’ Now, I had practiced putting 
in strips of foundation for three years before that, 
so IT know exactly how bees would do on that; but I 
did it from economy, not because I believed they 
did better than on full sheets of foundation. ButI 
took it for granted Mr. H. was a better bee-keeper 
than T, and that he knew what he was talking 
about. “Eureka!” I cried; “if we can hive swarms 
on cmpty frames, it will save me a world of 
work ’’—save me from “sitting up of nights’ put- 
ting strips of foundationin frames. Last year was 
a good honey year in California. I therefore pro- 
ceeded to put this plan into execution. With what 
glee and satisfaction I would catch up a hive, carry 
it to the swarm (they generally settle on low bushes 
here), give the bush a jerk, and land them atthe 
mouth of the hive! “There, now! No more work 
for poor old Ned,” and then I would dash on to the 
next swarm. So I went gayly through the honey 
season, putting 162 swarms on empty frames. It is 
not our custom to disturb the brood-chamber dur- 
ing the honey season; but you may imagine my 
surprise and consternation, after it was over, to 
find that. out of these 162 swarms, not more than 12 
had built straight combs. Some were built right 
across the frames. The others were built cat-a-cor- 
nered, catawampus, and any other and all cats that 
youcan imagine. I fell down under the shade of a 
friendly bush and groaned in spirit. The noise at- 
tracted my grandson, who came running up to me. 

**O grandpa! what is the matter with you?” 

My hand spasmodically rose and fell upon my 
stomach, and [ could only groan, ‘* Hutchinson, O 
W. Z.! W. Z.1" 

‘“*What is Hutchinson, grandpa? Have you got it 
in your stomach? ”’ 

“Yes, yes! Iam full of him—O W. Z.! W. Z.!” 

Off dashed the youngster to the house, and cried, 
“Kun quick! run! grandpa is lying up in the apiary 
under a sumac-bush! He’s got the Hutchinson 
bad in his stemach! And the W. Z. too—that’s in 
his stomach too!” 








In a moment the whole family were around me; 
but to all their questions I could only moan, “Oh! 
W.Z! W.Z.!" 

The name of our friend is no more mentioned in 
my presence, fearing I may take a relapse. 

This past year of 1887 wasasad one for the bec- 
keepers of California. My own situation will give 
you an idea of all, or nearly all, of them. In 18861 
sold from my apiary nearly ten tons of honey. 


| Last year, “tell it not in Gath,” I had not a pound 


to eat; and this, too, in a bee-range which is not ex- 
celled, if it is equalled in the world. The cause of 
the failure was simply the way in which the rain fell. 
Half an inch would fall at a time, followed by a dry 
wind, which would drink up all the moisture from 
the ground. Then may be an inch would fall, fol- 
lowed by the same result. Soit kept on all winter. 
There was quite a profuse bloom of honey-plants, 
but nohoneyinthem. The bees did not get enough 
to keep them six months. J. P. ISRAEL. 

Olivenhain, San Diego Co., Cal. 

I will explain to our readers, that the 
above was received six months ago, and it 
has been all this time waiting for a place. I 
presume friend I. has by this time hived 
new swarms again, and I would suggest 
that, no matter what the bees do, he keep 
an eye on proceedings. I would no more 
think of letting 162 swarms go ahead with- 
out watching, than to let the same number 
of men go to work for me anywhere. No mat- 
ter how good men we have, we want to keep 
track of proceedings, in order to explain to 
them our wishes, even if nothing more. I 
presume the poor bees thought you wanted 
the combs built cat-a-cornered. ete. I do 
not remember that friend W. Z. specially 
advised us to do as he did. He simply gave 
us the results of his experiments, just as 
you, friend I., have given us the result of 


yours. 
eg 


SALT AS A LUBRICANT. 


MORE ABOUT THAT INVENTION FROM A TUMBLE 
INTO A PORK-BARREL. 





N page 111 you say that old readers will re- 
member E. A. Morgan as the A B C child that 
grew so fast. Indeed they do, and well dol 
remember the zeal and eagerness I felt then. 
I fairly worshiped bees; and,if I do say it, 

there is not the man living to-day who studied, 
worked, and experimented more than I, and I claim 
to be as fully familiar with the trade from alpha 
to omega, or from the bee to the cash in pocket for 
honey as most of the fraternity. I shall never quit 
the business. You speak of the salt-water lubri- 
cant as a great invention, and the pork-barrel tum- 
ble as jumping from the sublime to the ridiculous. 
T hope friend Secor may give us a poem, as you sug- 
gest. To be sure, I did not study out the invention; 
but how long would it have taken for another bee- 
man to tumble intoa briny pork-barrel? The se- 
cret hus gone out, but sooner than I intended, and 
in a different way. As far as study or accidental 
discovery is concerned, I have this to say: That 
there are great principles existing to-day in nature, 
unknown to man, given by our Creator in the be- 
ginning, which will be discovered in time to come, 
which, if you or I could discover by study or by 
accident now. would make us millionaires in three 
minutes. They will be brought out; but in what 
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way no one can tell, and it makes little difference, 
as I see, to us, if we get the benefit. 

My bees are in winter quarters, where they will 
remain a month yet at least. Their condition I 
know nothing of. We have had the most terribly 
severe winter Iever experienced. Spirit thermom- 
eters dropped to 56 below zero here; and across the 
river in Wisconsin to 68 below on one occasion, and 
40 below began to be called moderate weather. 
The snow is three feet deep on a level here now, 
and the weather shows no sign of spring. 

Winona, Minn., Mar. 12, 1888. EB. A. MORGAN. 

Friend M.,1 for one do not want to be 
made a willionaire in three minutes; in fact, 
I do not want to be a millionaire at all. 
Even the thought of such a thing, with its 
attendant cares and responsibilities, makes 
me tired now. The above ,expression, and 
that one about 68 degrees below zero, sounds 
exactly like you. May be we are not very 
well posted here; but we were under the 
impression that 57 degrees was about as low 
as Dr. Kane found it when up near the 
north pole. 

—_—_—EE—— Oe 


MALARIA AND THE HOME. 


SENSIBLE REMARKS IN REGARD TO THE 
PRESERVATION OF HEALTH. 





SOME 





R. ROOT:—I like the remark you made last 
fall, that windmills enhance the purity of 
water: and this, in turn, must favorably 
affect both man and beast. While this is 
essentiully true, yet I have noticed in most 

cases where the water supply is dependent upon a 
single well, whether a windmill is used or not, the 
arrangements are faulty. The well is in the back 
yard, usually not far from a barnyard fence. Asa 
matter of economy, the stock-trough is placed as 
near the well as possible. Often a milk-house is 
near by, and the water passes through this into the 
trough. During the hot months the stock will 
stand for hours at the trough, fighting the flies and 
leaving quantities of filth. The well, not being far 
away, this filth ere long must contaminate it. Then, 
too, the surplus water often runs off into a basin at 
the end of the trough, for the benefit of the ducks 
and pigs. When the weather gets hot, the water 
here stagnates and the whole thing becomes a 
dangerous source of disease. The difficulty seems 
to be this: The trough is placed close, so that wood- 
en conduits may be used. In so doing, the evils of 
contamination, dust, and flies are blindly over- 
looked. If asingle well is used, the water should 
be piped toatrough at a safe distance from the 
house. Let no stock be allowed to approach near 
the kitchen door or well, to contaminate them in 
any way. There may be difficulties in the way of 
conducting the water to a sufficient distance from 
the house, by reason of the frost, but these can 
doubtless be overcome. If not, dig another well. 

It would be well, also, to see that the cistern is 
kept clean, because the amount of dust and foreign 
matter that is washed down from the roof during 
a year would doubtless surprise one. Whether the 
cistern has a filter or not, the presence of leaves 
and washings therein is to be guarded against. 
Water, which enters so largely into the composition 
of our bodies, at best is kept pure only by the 
greatest vigilance. 


But this is not all. At the present time thereis 





danger of some vegetable matter being forgotten 
in cellars and root-houses. If this remains during 
the hot months, it will decay and fill the house with 
disease-germs, and that, too, without giving rise to 
any noticeable odors, doubtless. Cellars, as a rule, 
are damp and dark; and, when closed tight, are dan- 
gerous lurking-places fordisease. During the sum- 
mer months, the cellar windows should be thrown 
open; and some silacked lime sprinkled around 
lightly will have a purifying effect. 

The air that surrounds the premises should be 
wholesome. When the ground is so wet that grass 
does not grow well in the yard, and the garden near 
by is lifeless, and the soil is not tillable till late in 
the season, it may be safely taken for granted that 
the location is too damp for the bealthfulness of 
the family. Thorough drainage, then, is essential. 
Especially is it desirable, in locating, that the 
position can be drained to advantage. The lawn 
surrounding the house should be graded so that 
surface dashes will flow from the dwelling promptly. 

It isa mistake to have the minure-pile or com- 
post-heap near the house. -I have noticed upon hot 
mornings, in early summer, after a rain, the vapors 
and odors arising from a decaying pile of corn- 
stocks, and that, too, within an easy throw of the 
house. What a volume of poisonous exhalation 
must ascend from that putrifying mass, to be sucked 
into the lungs of manand beast ere it is carted to 
the field! Doubtless such things cease to be noticed, 
because they happen again and again each succeed- 
ing year. 

With pure water and pure air are needed plenty 
of sunshine and a cheerful disposition—not that 
these will ward of dread malaria in every case; 
but having taken such precautions we can the more 
confidently ask God to protect us and our loved 
ones from its ravages. The day is approaching 
when diseuse and its cause will be stripped of its 
mysteries, and people will know that these matters, 
like others, are governed by definite laws. 

Doubtless there are other matters equally impor- 
tant as those touched upon; but the intent of this 
is to remind rather than to instruct. J.R.D. 

Jamestown, O., March, 1888. 


Thanks, friend D. There is no trouble 
at allin having the windmill and well lo- 
cated several hundred feet from the water- 
ing-trough for stock. Our own is about 200 
feet away. The pipe is only about 24 feet 
under ground, but there is a sod over it, and 
there hus not been a bit of trouble from 
frost this winter. The pipe comes down 
through a little valley, and the watering- 
trough is on a little rise of ground, so there 
is always a dry place for the stock to stand 
around it. The surplus water goes directly 
into the carp-pond, so there is no write 
mud-hole anywhere about. I did not thin 
of it at the time; but as you present it, I do 
think it very important that the watering- 

lace where stock often congregate should 

ata ey safe distance from the well. 
Our poultry get water from a low tub sawed 
off from an oil-barrel. This tub is just the 
right height for them to drink Somreneeny 
and it is light enough to be thoroughly 
rinsed out without very much exertion. Not 
only should the ground around the home be 
thorougly underdrained, but the sun should 
be permitted to shine on all sides. An 
excellent little book, entitled ‘‘ Healthy 
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Homes and Food for the Working Classes,” 
has just been written on this subject by 
Mr. Victor C. Vaughan, Proftssor in the 
University of Michigan, and published by 
Irving A. Watson, Concord, N. I1., of whom 
it can be obtained at the very low price of 
five cents. This book makes the statement, 
that a family which had formerly been 
healthy became so sickly as to be the remark 
of the neighborhood, just because large 
factories were built so near as to cut off the 
sunlight from the house and dooryard. 
oe OE 
STINGS. 


THE VARIOUS EFFECTS DEPENDENT UPON CIRCUM- 
STANCES. 





DESIRE to put on record afew facts on this 
subject, drawn from my own experience while 

+ in the bee-business. | always worked with my 

bees bare-handed, merely guarding against 

bees passing up inside of my sleeve. In the 
course of a year I received many stings on my 
hands. When 1 began keeping bees I dreaded a 
sting very much. It was not only painful, but usu- 
ally followed by swelling which often lasted over 
24 hours. After a time I ceased to dread them, and 
noticed them as little as possible, and they seemed 
to be less painful, and scarcely ever caused swell- 
ing. If during the day I received a number of 
stings I would feel drowsy in the evening, and de- 
sired to retire early. At least, imagined that my 
drowsiness was caused by the stings. I also 
thought severe stinging caused a burning, itching 
sensation in my eyelids, and it seemed to me that 
each year I could: notice this soreness in my eyelids 
increasing. 

Once a bee-sting made me sick and faint. I was 
stung in the small of my back, the bee stinging 
through my shirt. It caused me intense pain, and 
I grew sick and faint, and with difficulty reached 
the house. The day was sultry, and I was very 
warm at the time, and therefore I could not say 
how much of my illness was owing to the sting. 
After an hour's rest I felt all right. My wife often 
assisted me in my apiary, and frequently received 
stings, with no serious inconvenience; but one day, 
as she was busy about her housework across bee 
darted at her and stung her on the neck. She com- 
plained of intense pain, and soon became so ill that 
she had to lie down. Her whole body was some- 
what affected, as a rash came out all over her body. 
Her sickness lasted probably six hours. 

One day I was taking off combs to extract. My 
little daughter, then about twelve years old, was 
blowing the smoker for me. She was well protect- 
ed, but in some way a bee crawled inside her hat 
and stung her, when she suddenly dropped the 
smoker and made tracks for the house. About 
half an hour later my wife called mein to see the ef- 
fects of the sting. She had been stung on the neck, 
which was somewhat swollen; but the most swell- 
ing was about her eyes, which were swollen so 
much she could scarcely see. She also seemed 
drowsy, and, after a couple of hours’ sleep, seemed 
as well as usual; but her eyelids were still some- 
what swollen at bedtime. She has had frequent 
stings since, but none produced any thing likea 
similar effect. 

I remember being in the house of a physician one 
evening when he returned from visiting his pa- 





tients. He said he had been called in toa house 
in the village to see & boy who had been stung by a 
bee, dnd was surprised to find him quite sick and 
bis body covered with arash, as though he had 
scarlet fever. The boy’s parents were alarmed, but 
the physician told them the lad would be ail right 
by morning. My experience has led to the conclu- 
sion that the effects of bee-stings are not always the 
same. The anger of the bee, the amount of poison 
injected, the place stung, und the condition of the 
system, all have an effect. Ifa person is stung, 
and the sting proves troublesome, he need not infer 
that it will be always so, and thus be deterred from 
ever looking ata hive of bees. The effect of the 
next sting received may be quite different. 

Morea, Ill., March 14, 1888. W. D. RALSTON. 

Friend R., there is one point you do not 
make quite plain. Are we to understand it 
was when you first commenced working 
with bees that you had those disagreeable 
symptoms, and that the more you were 
stung the less the stings seemed to affect 
your system? <A great many people are af- 
fected by a kind of rash such as you de- 
scribe, breaking out all over the body; but 
so far as my personal experience goes, it 
never results in any thing worse than get- 
ting a whole neighborhood excited, and re- 
peating to everybody the way in which the 
patient behaved, and the way the poison 
acted, etc. 

TT 


WINTERED WITHOUT LOSS. 





MORE STORES CONSUMED ON SUMMER STANDS. 





HAVE been looking over my bees to-day, and 
find them all alive, with plenty of stores to 
last them another month. This is the first 
winter that I have wintered bees without loss; 
and 1 can only give credit tothe sugar I fed 

them last fall. It is the first time that I have win- 
tered on sugar. Part of the colonies were in the 
cellar and part on summer stands. They wintered 
equally well, except those on summer stands have 
consumed about 44 more food than did those in the 
cellar. 

FOUNDATION DIPPED AN EVEN THICKNESS. 

I agree with friend Elwood, page 160, that founda- 
tion ought to be dipped to an even thickness. Too 
many depend on the rollers to thin out the last or 
thick end. I want my wax dipped soa pile of wax 
sheets will be level from end to end and from side 


to side. 
HOW TO DIP. 


To do this the wax must be at the right tempera- 
ture, s0 as to get what you want at one dip. The 
board must be put in slick and easy. It must be 
drawn out slow and steady, no stopping half way, 
or the sheets will have a ridge; and if the board is 
drawn out too fast, the wax runs and makes the 
lower edge thick. It is slow work to dip the right 
kind of sheets for thin foundation; but what is 
worth doing at all is worth doing well, even though 
we have only a few colonies of bees. 

A COMPLETE FAILURE LAST YEAR. 

We had a complete failure here last year; but 
every thing looks encouraging so far, and those 
that fed their bees last year will be well paid, as 


honey will bring a good price. 
‘3 — . R. B. LEAHY—62, 62. 
Higginsville, Mo., Mar. 12, 1888. 
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HEADS OF GRAIN 
Bint nn DIFFERENT riacimlaniteiat 


HOW TO PREVENT SWARMING. 

D. ROGERS, in March 1 GLEANINGS, asks how 

to prevent swarming when working for 

comb honey. Asasmall or medium brood- 
® chamber is more essential in securing comb 

than extracted honey, the tendency to 
swarm is increased when, for this object, the 
queen’s limits are diminished. For several seasons 
past I have been running over 100 colonies, princi- 
pally for honey in sections, and have had my pa- 
tience sorely tested by after-swarming, which 
would result in leaving hundreds of partly filled 
boxes on the parent hive. After exhausting, with- 
out benefit, most of the remedies suggested, in 
manuals, I adopted the following plan, which I do 
not remember having seen in print: 

Let the colony swarm once, of necessity, and 
mark the date on the hive. In about a week, when 
the queen-cells and brood are all capped, cut out 
and destroy every cell in the hive. This colony is 
now hopelessly queenless, which it will discover in 
the course of another week. They will not often 
swarm without a queen, and the colony thus treat- 
ed will abandon the swarming impulse and finish 
the sections. When they have settled down to busi- 
ness, with a handfulof ripe cells from good stock 
pass in front of the hives, and, coming to one 
marked “ queenless,” either pick open a hatching 
celland let the queen run in at the entrance; or, 
if the cell is not mature, lay it at the entrance. In 
the latter plan the bees will immediately cluster 
and remain on the cell until it hatches, and is much 
easier than to lift of surplus boxes to insert it be- 
tween brood-frames. Now erase from this hive 
the queenless mark and go to the next. 

The above plan I practiced the past season; and 
although I never saw bees have the fever worse 
than in June last, all colonies thus treated were 
effectually quieted. The above plan retains in the 
old hive a large body of young workers, and the 
queen will be just the right age to fill the hive with 
young bees in the fall for wintering. And last, but 
not least, this method enables the apiarist to in- 
troduce his best stock into inferior colonies. 

Waldron, Mich., March 12, 1888. L. HUBBARD. 

Your plan will answer, as a general thing, 
1 believe, friend H., but we should call ita 
loss of time to leave the hive so long with- 
out a laying queen. 





SWARM ABSCONDING WITH UNSEALED BROOD IN 
THE HIVE. 

I could not get my natural swarms to stick to five 
combs, though I used unsealed brood in all of 
them. I had two swarms go to the woods, but gave 
chase and brought them back. The most comb 
honey obtained from any one colony was 112 Ibs. 
This colony was blacks. They also cast a large 
swarm. L. H. ROBEY. 

Worthington, W. Va., Feb. 7, 1888. 


Friend R., if you mean that five combs 
containing unsealed brood did not prevent 
your bees from swarming out, they must 
1ave got the swarming mania pretty badly. 
I am afraid, however, that giving them so 
many combs of brood made them feel as if 





they were in the old hive still, and therefore 
they swarmed out to get where there was 
not so much of an establishment already 
started. One comb containing unsealed 
brood has always been suflicient to hold any 
quantity of bees from a teacupful to a peck ; 
and the principal advantage of this comb of 
unsealed brood is that it holds the colony, 
even if they have no queen at all; while 
without this brood a lot of bees without a 
queen would decamp in no time. 








A NEW HONEY-PLANT. 

In cape colony, Africa, grow about 60 different 
species of protea. Some of them give honey, the 
most (protea melifera), by the natives called zuy- 
kerbosches, zuykerboom, or tulpboom. It has so 
great a quantity of nectar that the sameis gather- 
ed and evaporated to a syrup, which is sold and 
used as medicine by the natives. This syrup has a 
flavor similar to bananas. The plant blossoms in 
the fall, and the flowers are half full of this nectar. 
l think it would be very desirable to get this plant 
from Cape Colony, and to try its cultivation in the 
U.S. L. STACHELHAUSEN. 

Selma, Texas, Mar. 8, 1888. 

Why, friend S., can’t you get us some 
seeds of this wonderful plant? I do not be- 
lieve we should ever be able to pronounce 
those fearful jaw-breaking names; but if 
we could get the posies and dip out the hon- 
ey we would try to be content. 


ON CARP-PONDS; SOME QUESTIONS. 

Mr. Peirce, in his A B C of Carp Culture, says we 
can not make a success of the business unless we 
havethree ponds. 1. Do you not think one could 
raise enough fishin one pond for family use? 2. 
Would it do to make a pond at the outlet of a 40-rod 
tile drain, with aspring three or four rods above 
the outlet? 3. Do you consider your pond a paying 
investment? 4. Would it pay a farmer, who has 
his hands already full, to have a pond for his own 
use, with a view to having some to sell? Carp-rais- 
ing is entirely new in this part of the country—no 
ponds that I know of. 5. Would a pond athird of 
a mile from the house be more liable to be molested 
than bees? Mrs. L. C. AXTELL. 

Roseville, Ill. 

There is no trouble about raising fish in 
one pond, Mrs. A., unless you wish to go 
into breeding them largely; then it is an 
advantage to have the small fish separated 
from the large ones. A neighbor of ours, 
who lives several miles out in the country, 
says he would not be without his carp-pond, 
just because of the ease with which he can 

ta fish at any time when they happen to 
be short of meatinthe house. For instance, 
company comes, and the butcher-shop is too 
far away to think of sending for meat. The 
fish-pond is handy, and our friend catches 
them with a hook and line, in a very few 
minutes, by baiting the hook with a cracker. 
I should think your suggestion an excellent 
one, especially if your cada is strong 
enough to keep the pond from drying up in 
the summer time. Our pond is a paying in- 
vestment on account of the ice it furnishes, 
but it has not yet been so for the fish alone. 
The muskrats still trouble us, although we 
have killed great numbers of them. I should 
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think a car “pond would not be so liable to 
be molested as bees. I think it would pay 
to raise fish where one has the conveniences 
for so doing. 


DIRECTIONS FOR OU HAT ARING BEE-BALM, OR ME- 
JLSSA, ; 

In answer to an inquiry to the introducer 
of this new honey-plant, we get the follow- 
ing: 

Friend Root:—Plant seeds in open ground in 
spring, as soon asground is fit to work; or seeds 
can be plantedin the fall, just before the ground 
freezes. If a horse is used for cultivating, plant in 
hills 3 ft. apart each way; not more than one plant 
should be allowed to grow in a hill; if cultivated by 
hand, 12 inches apart. Plants should not be crowd- 
ed; for if the soilis rich they grow (in this latitude) 
nearly 9 ft. in circumference. Keep it free from 
weeds the first year, then after they will take care 
of themselves. Enough seeds will scatter to cover | 
the ground the following season, and will spring up 
before weeds start. A. C. TYRRELL. 

Madison, Neb., Mar. 3, 1888. 
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ITALIANS SUPERIOR; HOW BEE-JOURNALS SAVE 
MONEY, ETC. 

Bees have wintered pretty well so far, though I 
hear of a good many dying, especially in box hives. 
1 lost 3 out of 56; cause, too few bees and not enough | 
honey. Last year settled for me the question of | 
superiority between Italians and blacks. While 
the former were strong, filled their hives, and 
made a little surplus, the blacks did not do any 
thing, and I had to feed every one of them. All the 
surplus I got was disposed of at 25 cts. per lb. So 
much for being posted by reading GLEANINGS and 
the A. B. J. Last year I sowed 20 acres of alsike, and 
I should like to save the seed this year, but do not 
know how, as I have no experience; could GLEAN- 
INGS tell me and others how to do it, when to cut it, 
how to handle the hay, and how to get the seed out 
of it? Is mammoth clover and peavine clover the 
same thing? From something said in GLEANINGS I 
drew the conclusion that mammoth clover was bet- 
ter for honey than the common red clover. Is that 
so? for if it is, we could sow it for fertilizing in 
preference to the latter. I have never yet seena 
bee on the red clover. Have you any Chapman 
honey-plants for sale—those that will bloom this 
year, and what is their price? G. Gross. 

Greenville, Ill., Feb. 238, 1888. 


We copy the following from the A B C 
book : 


SAVING THE SEED. 

The seed is aye saved from the first crop of 
blossoms, and it should be allowed to stand about 
two weeks longer than when cut for hay. If you 
wish to get a good price for your seed, it must be 
very nicely cleaned. It is thrashed out with a clo- 
ver-huller, made expressly for clover seed, and 
then cleaned by a fanning-mill, with the appropri- 
ate sieves. As timothy seed is very nearly of the 
same size, it is difficult to remove it all, unless by a 
fanning-mill having the proper blast arrangement. 
As the alsike weighs 60 Ibs. to the bushel, and timo- | 
thy only 45, there is no great difficulty in doing it | 





effectually. 


Mammoth clover and peavine are one and | 
the same thing; and a good many reports | 
seem to indicate that this large clover is bet- | 
ter for bees than the common red clover. I 
suppose it is better adapted to some locali- 
ties than some others. If you have Italian 
bees, Iam quite sure you can find them on 


red clover if you go through the fields at a 
time when bees are at work on white clover. 
We may have a few Chapman honey-plants 
to send by mail; but the plant does not 
seem to make very much headway on our 
soil unless we give it more care than we can 
afford. A year ago, a great many little 
plants sprang up from the seed that drop- 
ped from our old plants; and although we 
gave them considerable care, and trans- 
planted several hundred, not one of them 
blossomed last year. If they have not been 
killed out by the hard winter, we will fix a 
price on them as soon as they are up. 








A DOLLAR A POUND FOR HOARHOUND HONEY ; IS 
THE NEWSPAPER STORY TRUE ? 

Inclosed you will find an article clipped from one 
of our local papers, the weekly Record-Union. 
What do you think of that for California? I think 
it is stretched a great. deal. I think we had better 


| all go into the honey-business. Cc. &. 


Eds. Record-Union:—I notice a telegram in your 
issue of the 6th inst., from Redding, mentioning an 
establishment there of an apiary by W. M. Hoge. 
This gentleman is establishing an apiary fifteen 
miles from here, and has twenty acres of hoar- 
hound under cultivation. Last spring he brought 
200 swarms of bees through here, and I understand 
from his superintendent that these increased dur- 
ing the summer to 275 swarms. 

This hoarhound-plant is the most wonderful hon- 
ey-producer I ever saw; and the bees cluster in 

reat numbers upon it. I understand that Mr. 

oge (who is from Brooklyn, New York) calculates 
to average next year 250 lbs. of this hoarhound hon- 
ey to the swarm, and that he has had overtures 
made him by a large New York druggist for his en- 
tire production for the next twenty-five years at 
fifty cts. per pound, but his crops have yielded him 
up to this time fully one dollar per pound. He de- 
clined the offer. This same man is successfully 
growing bergamot, and making oil of bergamot 
right here in this county. JAMES DAWSON. 

Oroville, Cal., Dec. 7, 1887. 


Many thanks for the facts you furnish, 
friend D. Are we to understand that you 
have seen the bees working on the hoar- 
hound? and do you know that William Hoge 
has twenty acres of land under cultivation ? 
Unless you know from personal observation 
that the item you give us is true, I shall be 
inclined to think much of it is some sensa- 
tional newspaper story. In fact, I very 
much doubt it any druggist can be found 
anywhere who will give the price for hoar- 
hound honey that you mention. Can you 

ive us the postoffice address nearest to 
Ioge’s plantation ? 








THIN FOUNDATION FOR TEN MILLION POUNDS OF 
HONEY. 


If we were not interested in the business of 
foundation-making, we would state in you paper 
that we have sold thin foundation with natural base, 
enough for nearly ten million pounds of honey, and 
have never had a complaint of its being too heavy, 
or, if we did, we have forgotten it. This is in refer- 
ence’to the article of Mr. Elwood. 

CHAS. DADANT & SON, 

Hamilton, Hancock Co,, Il. 

Friend D. & Sons, Lam not going to dis- 
cuss flat-bottom foundation just now ; but I 
want to say, that the men who manufacture 
any commodity on a large scale are the very 
ones we want areport from. Of course, you 
are interested; but so long as you have no 
patent-right to push, nor any thing of that 
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sort, we are very glad of your experience; 
and even if it should advertise your business 
indirectly, we are glad of that. Where a 
man writes an article which, on the face of 
it, is evidently to advertise his business, we 
don’t want it; but when he writes as you 
always do, to bring out the truth, no matter 
whom it favors, we are always glad to hear 
from such. I think Prof. Cook has set us a 
good a in his writings and in our in- 
stitutes. He says he is always glad to rec- 
ommend a good implement or a ood man, 
whenever it comes naturally into the dis- 
cussion. I do want to add, however, that 
one plea which friend Elwood made for the 
tlat-bottom foundation was, that we can get 
more square feet to the pound than we can 
where the base is made the natural shape. 
Well, this is desirable to the honey-producer 
and the honey-consumer. Neither one wants 
an ounce more of beeswax in comb honey 
than is absolutely necessary for the safety 
of said honey. 


SPACE BETWEEN COMBS. 


Tell us if itis important to have all spaces ina 
hive 4 to * inches. Nearly all the bees in box 
hives have died in our neighborhood this winter. 
On examination of some I found the frames home- 
made, and at very irregular distances apart, com- 
pelling the bees to build very thick combs. Is it 
probable that the honey putin these thick combs 
did not ripen sufficiently for winter food? Would a 
queen lay as readily in these thick combs as those 
of the right thickness? What is the right thick- 
ness for combs? J. 1. BROUGHT. 

Strode’s Mills, Pa., Feb. 25, 1888. 

Friend B., the irregular combs, and those 
of great thickness, would be a detriment to 
rapid brood-rearing; but I should hardly 
think it was the cause of the bees dying. 
Brood can not be reared in these thick 
combs. They must be cut down first ; and 
the bees often do this, even if it leaves a big 
space between one comb and the one ad- 
joining. I should think it quite likely that 
the contents of thick combs would not be as 
good for winter food. 


ABOUT THAT PORTRAIT ENGRAVING. 

Mr. Root :—Do you know I do not think that Iam a 
big enough bee-keeper to be put inGLEANINGS? I 
am a big enough woman, plenty big enough, but 
nota big enough bee-keeper. If I were running 
GLEANINGS I would not admit anybody’s picture 
to its columns who had less than a hundred colo- 
nies of bees, and who had not realized at leasta 
thousand dollars from the sale of honey and bees 
inasingle year. This would be my test of a suc- 
cessful bee-keeper—lots of bees and lots of money. 
I have never had more than thirty colonies at one 
time, and never made more than a hundred dollars 
out of bees in any one year, and these hundred-dol- 
lar years are about as scarce as angels’ visits. 1 
must thank the engraver for making the picture 
better than the photograph, and also thank Mrs. L. 
Harrison for her complimentary sketch. 

MAHALA B. CHADDOCK. 

Vermont, Ill., Feb. 14, 1888. 

Why, my good friend, your condition of 
admittance, [ am afraid, would take us all 
out. It is true, there are a few who make a 
thousand dollars a year from the sale of 


bees and honey; but when they make so 
much money they generally get proud, and 
won’t send us their picture nor write for 
GLEANINGS, hor answer questions; so you 
see it may be lucky after all that you have 
not made any more than you say—that is, 
lucky for the rest of us 


THE HOUSE APIARY; SHOULD ANY CHANGE BE 
MADE IN THE ONE DESCRIBED IN THE A BC 
OF BEE CULTURE? 

I have been interested in bee culture for a good 
many years, and have always been especially in- 
terested in your writings on the subject. Your 
A BC has been invaluable to me, and is often con- 
sulted. I contemplate moving my apiary, which 
consists of 20 colonies, from my home in the city 
tothe country. It seems desirable for many rea- 
sons that I should build a bee-house. Inthe A BC 
you describe an octagonal house which you say 
had been in use for two years. In your experi- 
ence since then, would you suggest any changes or 
improvements on the plans there given? 

Syracuse, N. Y., Feb. 27, 1888. M. C. HAND. 

We have no improvements to suggest in 
house apiaries, other than those already 
given in the A BC. If we made any 
change, however, it would be something to 
carry away the smoke that accumulates 
from the smoker while at work inside. Per- 
haps a ventilator in the top of the room 
might answer the purpose. Oh, yes! a bee- 
escape in the door would be very desirable 
too. We will shortly give a diagram and 


description of C. C. Miller’s bee-escape. 


THE EGYPTLAN BEES, AND SOMETHING ABOUT 
THEIR DISPOSITION. 

Please let me knowif you know any one in the 
United States who bas the Egyptian bees, as I want 
to get them. A. Y. CHRISMAN. 

Hanford, Cal., Mar. 4, 1888. 

Friend C., we believe there is no one in the 
United States who furnishes the Egyptian 
bees. Some years ago a colony was import- 
ed, but they were found to be so vindictive 
—yes, so aig, uly e—that no one would 
handle them. They have been known in 
their native climate, when enraged, to even 
pursue sailing crafts down the Nile, com- 

elling the sailors and passengers to go be- 

ow. r. D. A. Jones said that, while on 
his Eastern tour, he once opened a colon 
by working with the utmost caution ; and, 
moving as gently and as slowly as possible 
for him to do, he was enabled to make some 
sort of an examination. If we are correct, 
however, he was finally obliged to retreat in 
inglorious defeat. 


GOT THE SWEATS. 

I have lost one hive with the sweats, I think. 
The combs were all sweat, and there were scarcely 
any bees. There was 29 Ibs. of honey in the hive. 
I have another hive,the bees in which are hum- 
ming all the time. I gave them three frames of 
honey, but they still hum. What is the matter? I 
have read your A B C book, but can’t find any 
thing about it. J. PEAKER. 

Macksburg, O., Mar. 5, 1888. 

You say your bees have the “ sweats.” 
From your description I am inclined to 





think they have the dysentery. Look for 
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that head in your A B C book. I have 
sometimes seen colonies affected with dys- 
entery, which appeared wet, or ‘‘ sweaty,” 
as you express it. When this condition of 
affairs is observed, the colony is pretty bad- 
ly affected. The other colony you speak of 
is probably likewise affected with dysente- 
ry. They are doubtless uneasy, and you 
will possibly find them scattered pretty well 
throughout the brood-nest. A few warm 
days, so that they can fly, will be about as 
good a remedy as they can have. A colony 
may be queenless; if so, they will hum, 
about as you state it, and not be diseased 
either. Very recently we found one such. 
These we united with another colony, as 
we feared they would die before warm 
weather. 

TASMANIAN MEDICINAL HONEY; 18 THE STORY 

TOLD ON PAGE 875 OF LAST YEAR TRUE? 

Mr. Root:—GLEANINGS of Nov. 15 has a paragraph 
on Tasmanian medicinal honey, and you ask, ‘*‘ Can 
any of our readers tell us if such trees exist?”’ Is 
it necessary to ask the question? If it took 40 
Kanakas joining hands to reach round one of these 
trees, that tree must have had a circumference 
of at least 200 feet, as most men can easily stretch 
5 tt. Now, sir, how did Mr. Guilmeth cut two or 
three of these trees down? and how long did he 
take for the job? Fancy cutting down trees 60 feet 
in diameter, to get ata honey-nest! This ‘cutting 
down’”’ statement seems to me to spoil the story 
entirely. That eucalyptus honey has certain me- 
dicinal virtues I believe is true; and many people 
here can vouch for its excellence for throat affec- 
tions. But I much question the value of the state- 
ment of Mr. Caruman, a copy of which I inclose. 

F. A. JOYNER. 

Adelaide, South Australia, Jan. 14, 1888. 


Many thanks, friend J. I am ashamed of 
myself to think that I let that pa ragraph go 
into print without noticing the point you 
make. I did protest some, you may remem- 
ber, and [ thought the whole story looked 
fishy. Isit not possible that this number 40 
is a misprint, and that they meant only four 
men? And I tell you I should hate to chop 
a tree down that would take even four men 
to reach around it. I do not think [ should 
cut very many of them the same day, espe- 
cially if I had to do it by chopping. Many 
thanks to you also, for the additional facts 
you furnish. 


DANIEL M’FADDEN’S METHOD OF WINTERING 
PUT TO THE TEST. 

Friend Root:—I was greatly interested in Daniel 
McFadden’s plan of wintering bees without stores, 
and thought I would sacrifice one swarm to see if I 
could make it work. So when feeding up my weak 
swarms for winter I left a large light one without 
feeding. When the first snow came, or when it was 
about six inches deep, and it was very cold, I took 
off the cover of the hive in the forenoon, thinking 
that the bees would soon freeze; but they com- 
menced a roaring noise, and kept it up all the after- 
noon. Isthat not their way of warming up their 
hive? I went tothem after sunset, and they were 
still roaring. I carried them tothe cave I had fix- 
ed, and set them in and put the cover on, but did 
not put it down tight. I left them till morning, 
when I found them quiet. [ then covered them 





with snow carefully, and they are now under about 
three feet of it. 

You have mentioned the canning of tomatoes 
several times in GLEANINGS. Can it be doneona 
small scale, and by one who is not an expert at the 
business, and be made profitable? 

A year or two ago you were asking for some 
method to keep green corn. If | remember cor- 
rectly, I ate some a few days ago that had been 
boiled and then putin brine. It was just as good 
as when fresh, so far as I could see. 

Bees are wintering well, I think. They are pack- 
ed in chaff, and “are in a bee-cellary where it has not 
frozen any this. winter. How much will you give 
me for the one under the snow? A. B.C. 

Woodville, Wis., Jan. 16, 1888. 


Iam glad you tried the experiment, my 
friend ; but I have not faith enough in it to 
make you an offer for the bees.—Tomatoes 
can not be canned on a small scale very 
well, so as to pay expenses, at the prices we 
buy them for in the market. As those we 
canned ourselves are already sold out, we 
are now buying very nice ones at a little 
less than 10 cts. per can; and unless you 
work very closely, the labor and cost of 
cans will amount to the 10 cts., so you see 
you get nothing at all for your tomatoes. 
These things have to be done in a systemat- 
ized way, in a factory, or something equiva- 
lent. Ido not quite understand how you 
could put your boiled corn into brine with- 
out getting it so full of salt that it would 
spoil it for use. Can you make it a little 
plainer for the readers of GLEANINGS ? 


NOLES AND QUERIES. 














THAT CALIFORNIA HONEY. 

F any one wants any reference for your Cali- 
fornia honey, just send him to me. I was 
where it was produced, and hada taste of the 
mountain-sage honey from friend Wilkin's ta- 
ble, and it was as good as our white-clover hon- 

ey. The blue sage is not quite as good. I found 
friend Wilkin a very sociable bee-friend. I went to 
California to make it my home, if every thing could 
have worked to suit; but I had to leave for the east 
soon, and did not get back to see triend Wilkin. 

Jewett, Ohio, Mar. 16, '888. Davip LUCAS. 

Is ventilation from the top of a hive necessary to 
safe wintering? D. A. TOWNSEND. 

Portageville, N. Y., Mar. 5, 1888. 

(The matter of ventilation is a mooted one. Top 
ventilation is not absolutely necessary, if a large 
entrance is allowed. We use both in outdoor win- 
tering—that is, such top ventilation as is afforded 
through 6 or 8 inches of loose chaff. ] 


FOOT-POWEK AND HAND-POWER, VERSUS STEAM 
FOR HIVE-MAKING. 

Which is the best or most convenient for hive- 
making—a foot or hand power buzz-saw? 

Fowlerville, Mich. N. T. HOLMEs. 

{If you have gota good strong man to turn the 
crank of a hand-power machine, and yourself do 
the cutting, you can get along very well; but a lit- 
tle engine would be cheaper. Foot-power and 
hand-power both are quite unsatisfactory if you 
have very much hive-making to do. Small engines 
are now sold so cheaply that it is much better to 
use steam, 
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A CORRECTION. 
There is a mistake in your figures, page 164, sec- 
ond column, nearthe top. The winter of 1881 and 
*2 we lost two colonies. GLEANINGS says, 42 lost out 
of 157. It should be 2, not 42. All the rest is right. 
Platteville, Wis. EDWIN FRANCE. 


Will one of your two-horse engines run a 36-inch 
circular saw? I suppose I should have a larger en- 
gine, but ] am not able to purchase it. 

MILES COLEMAN. 

Powell's Mills, Ky., Mar. 7, 1888. 

[A two-horse-power engine would hardly run a 
36-inch saw and make it do any work; in fact, a 
5 H. P. engine would have all it could do. If the 
saw were going through, say, 14 inches of hard dry 
wood it might require a six or eight H. P. engine.] 


A QUEEN FLYING OUT IN JANUARY. 

I had a queen come out the 5th of January. 
What is the cause? Does such occur often? She 
tlew in front of the hive like bees marking the lo- 
cation. JOHN W. PALMER. 

Marble Hill, Bolinger Co., Mo., Jan. 18, 1888. 

[As arule, itis unusual for a queen to come out 
in January; but in your warmer locality it may not 
be so strange. Without knowing more of the facts 
in regard to the case, ] would suggest that the old 
queen had been superseded, and a younger one 
came out on her wedding-trip, supposing, of course, 
the weather was warm enough for the bees to fly 
freely. Her behavior in marking the location 
would indicate this. ] 


CAN BEES BE KEPT WITH PROFIT A MILE AND A 
HALF ABOVE THE LEVEL OF THE SEA? 

I should like to know if one could reasonably ex- 
pect to succeed with bees at this altitude—7500 feet 
above the level of thesea. I have had some ex- 
perience. Because of the cold nights, honey was 
not secreted in any considerable quantity. There 
is an abundance of flowers here, but the nights are 
always very cold and even frosty. C. E. CARROLL. 

Liberty, Rio Grande Co., Colorado. 

{lam afraid, friend C., that there are not many 
of us who have had experience inthe line you men- 
tion; but I should say, on general Orineipies. where 
there are flowers that secrete honey the bees would 
prosper, no matter how high up or low down they 
are located. ] 


CAN CYPRIAN AND HOLY-LAND BLOOD BE DETECTED 
1F PRESENT IN THE BEES? 

In testing Italian queens, can it always be detect- 
ed if the queen mates with a drone part Cyprian or 
Holy-Land? If so, how? B. J. RICE. 

West Fallbrook, Cal., Feb. 27, 1888. 

{If the progeny of any queen has any of the 
blood of any Holy-Land bees, they will show more 
or less disposition to build queen-cells and increase. 
The fuzz-bands will also, perhaps, be a little whiter, 
and the yellow bands a little lighter yellow. If the 
bees are crossed with Cyprians, the yellow bands 
willalso bea lighter color, and at the base of the 
thorax you will find oceasionally on the bees the 
characteristic shield of the pure Cyprian.] 


HOW TO KEEP COMBS FROM BEING WORM-EATEN. 

I have 40 or 50 empty or partly filled frames that 
I shall not need till summer. If I put themina 
tight box before warm weather comes, will I be 
troubled with moth worms? RuFus BUCKLEY. 

Hampton, Neb., Feb. 29, 1888. 

{Combs stored away as you mention will not be 
troubled by moth worms. We keep ours in Sim- 
plicity hives, with the entrances closed tight, often- 
times during the entire summer. When the moth 
miller has once got at them, shutting them upina 
tight box will not prevent their being worm-eaten. 
In your case, if there were any eggs in the combs 
they have doubtless been killed by freezing. 





OUR QUESTION - Bex, 
With Replies from our best Authorities on Bees. 


All queries sent in for this department should be briefly 
stated, and free from any possible ambiguity. The question 
or geomsens should be written upon a separate slip of paper, 
and marked, ‘‘ For Our Question-Box.” 














QUESTION NO. 43. —Is it policy to sit downa part of 
the time when at work over the hives? Jones thinks it 
is, and is laughed at by Brown because he (Jones) likes 
to take it easy. Both are energetic men, and both 
make bees pay in average seasons. Which of the two, 
in the same time, will accomplish the larger amount of 
work consistent with the proper economy of physical 
strength? 

It is policy to economize our strength. 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

1. Yes, sir’ee; it is policy for me, and I’d enjoy 
Brown’s laugh. 2. Jones. _ Dr. A. B. MASON, 

Yes. Place edgewise on the ground the cover of 
the hive removed, for a stool to sit on. Jones is 
right. H. R. BOARDMAN, 


I can’t answer for Jones or Brown, but I like it. 
I believe a hard-worked horse will do more with an 
occasional breathing-spell. A. J. COOK, 


If you feel like it, and more particularly if your 
back requires it, sit down. The bow that is never 
unstrung will lose its elasticity. 

Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

Yes, if you can work as fast while sitting as while 
standing; and Jones can do the most work if he 
doesn’t carry his sitting-down to an extreme. 

0.0, POPPLETON. 

Do as you please. When we are tired, we rest. 
Some people take the world hard, others take it 
easy. There is a reasonable mean between the two. 

DADANT & SON. 

1. Dr. Miller, who is good authority, says sit down. 
I used to think otherwise; but now the more I can 
sit down at my work in the bee-yard, the better. 
2. Very little difference, after a person gets used to 
either plan. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


I have never seen the sit-down bee - keepers 
make the business pay. I do not think I should do 
it, and I don’t want any of that class in my employ. 
Our hive and apiary system are based on a different 
plan altogether. JAMES HEDDON. 


It is always wise not to go beyond one’s strength. 
I never could stop to sit down or rest, and years of 
suffering have been the result. Older bee-keepers 
need no advice. To the young I would say, with all 
sincerity, “ Go steady and sure.” L. C. Root. 


Neighbor Brown, do you just let neighbor Jones 
alone, and mind your own bees’ (nest). Neighbor 
Jones, don’t you heed him. Adopt brother Hutch- 
inson’s invention, and have a nice convenient stool 
strapped to your person. That will make sitting 
down a fine art, as it were,and give Mr. Brown 
something to laugh at. £. E. Hasty. 


With our hives some kinds of work can be done 
to better advantage sitting than standing, and our 
hive-caps are just the right height for a comforta- 
ble seat. When I can find a queen more quickly by 
sitting, why should I stand? The hired man who 
accomplishes the most work with the least labor or 
exertion is the best, and I suppose itis the same 
with bee-keepers who work for board and clothes. 

P. H. Exwoopn, 
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If your hives are only two or three inches from 
the ground you will soon find out that you would 


like to.do as Jones does. Brown may have an iron- 
clad back, but you will not find many who can stoop 
down over hives all day, wishing théy had some- 
thing to sit on for a while. PAUL L. VIALLON. 


Marion Harland, in that excellent book, ‘‘ Com- 
mon Sense in the Household,” says, “I lay it down 
as a safe and imperative rule for kitchen use, Never 
stand when you can do your work as well while sit- 
ting.” 1t’sa good rule for bee-keepers, if you make 
it “as well and as rapidly.’"” The man who sits 
part of the time will accomplish more, because he 
does not waste strength in standing or stooping 


which can be utilized in solid work. 
C. C. MILLER. 


If I get tired working with the bees, and have 
time to sit down to rest, I prefer to go and sit in the 
shade, instead of sitting down and working overa 
bee-hive. If Jones will come and work in my crew 
of honey-slingers, and find any time or place to sit 
down and keep the work moving right along as 
lively as those who are on their feet, then I shall 
be mistaken. Very likely a nan working over nu- 
cleus hives, raising queens, could find it practical 
to sit a part of the time; but working over our big 
hives extracting honey, I don't think any one could 
make it pay to sit down to work. E. FRANCE. 


I always sit down when working over a hive, and 
I'll wager a sum that I'll handle as many colonies as 
the next man. I have, with one assistant (who did 
the running and carrying), done all the work on 900 
colonies, except the hiving of swarms, and [ think I 
did it well too. A man must have a back of cast 
iron to examine colony after colony, lift heavy 
combs and buxes, with the hot July or August sun 
overhead, and all the while maintain a ‘*Grecian 
bend” attitude. The first thing I do on approach- 
ing a hive is to lift the cover-box from the hive, set 
it up edgewise on the side of the hive, sit down on 
it, then go ahead. When! am through with the 
work on the hive I go tothe next and the assistant 
replaces the cover-box. GEO. GRIMM. 


Well, friends, when I started out to read 
the above, I began to think it was going to 
be all on one side. Heddon, however, 
comes right down emphatic; and our good 
friend France backs him up pretty well. 
Dr. Miller thinks the bee-keeper ought to 
sit down, and no wonder. If 1 were as big 
as he is, I think Lshould sit down a good 
deal oftener than I do, very likely. whether 
I wanted to or not. Well, Heddon, who 
weighs about the same as I do—may bea 
little more—and very prt gets over the 
ground about as Ido, would have no pa- 
tience with one who has to sit down. May 
be if friend Heddon and I should hire out to 
somebody by the day, so that we were oblig- 
ed to put in a solid ten hours or more, stoop- 
ing over the hives, perbaps we should think 
differently, and perhaps have a little more 
charity. Dadant says there is a reasonable 
mean, and [ think he is right. ‘here is 

uite a difference between a man who sits 

own because he is too lazy to stand up, 
and the one who has done so much durin 
the day that it is due, both to himself an 
his employer, that he should save his 
strength by sitting down a little; therefore 
I think it is hard to lay down rules. Leta 








man do as he chooses in such a matter, and 
gauge his pay according to the amount he 
accomplishes. See an article touching on 
this from George Grimm in next issue. 

QUESTION NO. 44.—I have a lot of sections with 
starters in them, which the bees did not draw out, 
Would you use them, or put other starters in them the 
coming 8 eason? 





Use. 

Use them. 

Use them, if clean. 
I would use them. 
I would use them. 
I always use them. 


GEO. GRIMM, 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 
DADANT & SON 
Dr. A. B. MASON, 
Mrs, L. HARRISON, 
C. C. MILLER, 
I would use them as they are. 
JAMES HEDDON, 
Use them, if not discolored or soiled. 
H. R. BOARDMAN. 
I have tried old ones. 
P. H. EL.woov. 
All that are in good condition I would use as they 
are. L. C. Roor. 


I would use the sections with the old starters in 
them, if clean. CHAS. F. MUTH. 


I should use them, but would alternate in the 
crates with sections having fresh foundation. 
0. O. POPPLETON. 
If you use them, warm them up before putting 
the cases on the hive. They are just as good, if the 
wax is softened. A. J. COOK. 


If the starters are quite large, very hard, and 
badly daubed with propolis, take them out; other- 
wise use them next year. E. E. HAStTy. 


lam inthe same boat, and should like to know. 
It is a big job to cut out several hundred and put in 
new. I think I shall try both plans. E. FRANCE. 


Ishould use them, if nice and clean, even if all 
the rest of the fraternity said no. Little of this 
craze regarding unfinished sections will be heard of 
ten years from now. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

It may make no difference, but I have always 
made itaduty to cut them out and put in fresh 
ones. Such starters seem to dry out so much that 
I never used them, and can speak only from opin- 
ion and not experience. PAUL L. VIALLON. 

Well, friends, your replies are just about 
what | should expect. If the foundation 
put in the year betore is apparently in good 
order, use 1t; and I don’t know but I would 
use it even if it were not in very tiptop or- 
der. Elwood says, put in others. [ama 
little surprised at this; but very likely he 
has had more experience in the matter than 
any of us. Friend Poppleton’s idea of al- 
ternating them would, I think, certainly 
obviate any tendency on the part of the bees 
to refuse to commence work. 


Put others in. 


* QuESTION No. 45.—Is it profitable to use drone 
foundation in the surplus apartment for either ex- 
tracted or comb honey? 


No. 0. O. POPPLETON. 
No. GEO. GRIMM. 
Doubtful. W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


None at all. PAUL L. VIALLON. 
I think that it is. Mrs. L, HARRISON. 


I much perfer the worker size. 
G. M. DOOLITTLE. 
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All things considered, no. L. C. Roor. 


Yes; but worker comb is preferable. 
H. R. BOARDMAN. 
No. There is not an apiarist among ten thousand 
who wants drone foundation for any purpose. 
DADANT & SON. 
Worker foundations are generally filled first; and 
it is my opinion that they are the most profitable to 
use in the surplus apartment. CHas. F. MUTH. 


No; for with me the queen is sure to go into the 
surplus if there is drone comb, unless a queen-ex- 
cluding board is used. Dr. A. B. MASON. 


For comb honey I think worker comb looks best. 
I don't think drone comb in the surplus apartment 
for extracted honey is any detriment. 

E. FRANCE. 

I think not. Honey in small cells looks best. 
Possibly if one is to keep combs exclusively for ex- 
tracting it might pay; but I should prefer all work- 
er combs. A. J. COOK. 


I think I wouldn't use it. There are quite a num- 
ber of reasons that we will not take space to give 
here. Certainly I would never use it without the 
queen-excluding honey-board, and I wouldn't use 
it any way. JAMES HEDDON. 


I think I would never use drone foundation any- 
where. In sections, drone comb doesn’t look as 
well. For extracting, I would rather have every 
comb so it could be usedin the brood-chamber; but 
if I already had drone combs for extracting, I 
would not melt them up. C.C. MILLER. 


I have had no experience with drone foundation. 
My idea is, that it does well when the nectar to be 
put in it is thick; but when, as it often happens, the 
nectar is very thin, it refuses to stay in, and makes 
the bees trouble. If this idea is correct it is never 
wise to give drone foundation for surplus—many 
bees having to stay at home simply to hold the 
nectar until it is evaporated enough to stay in the 
large cells. E. E. Hasty. 


Probably not. Drone comb does not look quite as 
well when sealed. Foreign bee-keepers just now 
are talking a good decal about asize larger than 
drone, in which the queen will not breed, and no 
pollen be stored. The original ** Long’ foundation 
was of a size intermediate between drone and work- 
er, and it shut out brood and pollen pretty well. I 
fear that the bees will not work as well on an un- 
natural size of cell. It might be well for some of the 
Hutchinson school to try drone foundation in sec- 
tions, with the expectation that it might lessen the 
amount of bee-bread in boxes and the amount of 
drone comb in the brood-chamber. 

P. H. ELwoon. 

And on this question, too, there seems to 
be a remarkabie uniformity of opinion. 
Friend Hasty’s suggestion is indeed novel— 
that the bees have to stay at home to keep 
the honey in the cells until it evaporates. 
This reminds me of the good old lady who 
wanted her boy to go to the store for some 
clothespins. It was freezing weather at the 
time, and he suggested that she might hold 
the clothes a little while, and then they 
would freeze fast to the line, thus saving the 
necessity of the pins. Well, friend H., sup- 

se it should happen that the honey ripens 
aster in the large cells. I would remind 
friend Elwood that we, years ago, made a 
test of cells a little larger than drone-cells ; 





but the bees avoided it, evidently having 
ideas of their own about going beyond cer- 
tain limits. We also made a good many 
hundred pounds of foundation of the Long 
size. Some of our customers thought at the 
time it was just the thing; but sooner or 
later they decided they didn’t want any 
more. We have for a good while felt some- 
what as the Dadants do—that, when a man 
ordered a considerable quantity of drone 
comb, we feared he did not exactly know 
what he did want. 


BEE ENTOMOLOGY, 


Or Enemies of Bees Among the Insect Tribe. 














BEE-KILLING SPIDER. 
BELIEVE that most people enjoy hating the 
spider, even if not possessed of the senseless 

t dread which is felt by most for these harmless 

animals. It seems Uncle Samuel is no excep- 

tion, if we may judge by the condition of the 
spider sent by Mr. I. Wykoff, Cameron, Pa. The 
mails left a sorry-looking creature of him; and 
were it not for his more solid head-thorax I should 
not be able todiagnose him at all. Spiders are quite 
different from insects. They have eight legs in- 
stead of six; have no transformation; thus a baby- 
spider, instead of being a grub, maggot, cater pillar, 
is only a little spider, and, except for size, looks 
just about like its mother-spider. Again, as all 
have noticed, the spiders have only two divisions of 
the body—head-thorax and abdomen, instead of 
three—head, thorax, and abdomen, as have our bees 
and other insects. Spiders are also without an- 
tenn, or the horn-like organs so familiar in all 
insects. Spiders are also without the beautiful 
compound eyes which we udmire so greatly in 
wasps—at a distance—and in most two-winged flies, 
or diptera. The spiders have several simple cyes, 
usually eight, the arrangement of which is much 
used in classifying this group of animals. The jaws 
and feet of many spiders are very peculiar, and 
well worth study by any one curious as to Na- 
ture’s wonders. 

The spider sent me belongs to the genus Salticus, 
or the jumping spiders. These donot spina web, 
but hide in some crevice; and when their victim 
comes nigh they jump and fasten on its back and 
soon crush or suck its life from its body. Mr. 
Wykoff says this one kills a bee in less than a 
minute. It is said, that these spiders, when they 
jump, always leave a thread, so that, if they miss 
their prey, they can have atight rope to aid them 
in regaining their place of concealment. These are 
among the most agile and swift of spiders. 

I wish Mr. W. would send me four or five of these 
this spring, by mail. Insects and spiders should 
not be sent in glass bottles or pasteboard boxes. 
The heavy mail-pouches are too much for either 
kind of package. I shall hope to get many insects 
this summer from bee-keepers in all parts of the 
country, and I hope they will be sent either in tin 
or wooden boxes. <A very nice box is made by bor- 
ing with a bit into a small pieceof wood. By taking 
a piece of board four or five inches long, two or 
three inches wide, and one inch thick, severa) holes 
can be bored in the same block. This makes a very 
nice, cheap, and safe transporting-cage. 

Ag’l College ,Mich. A. J. COOK, 
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MIYSELE AND WY NEIGHBORS. 


Ye blind guides, which strain at agnat and swal- 
low a camel.—MATT. 23: 24. 


Mw friends, my talk to-day will be prin- 








cipally to Christian people, or, if you 
choose, to church-members. I do 
not mean by this that none but 
church-members are to read this; 
for I hope to be able to be helpful, especially 
to those who are not members of any church. 
I wish especially to impress upon the minds 
of professors of religion the importance of 
being careful that they themselves are not 
stumbling-blocks; that they do not, by 
their daily deportment, drive away instead 
of drawing all men to Christ. In the verse 
before the one which I have chosen for our 
text, Jesus severely denounces the Phari- 
sees; in fact, he calls them hypocrites, or 
*‘ actors,” as the word means. He says, “* Ye 
pay tithes of mint and anise and cummin, 
and have omitted the weightier matters of 
the law, judgment, mercy, and faith.”” Now, 
he does not say this matter about the mint, 
anise, and cummin is wrong or out of place, 
for he adds, ‘‘ These ought ye to have done, 
and not to leave the other undone.’’ Then 
follows our text, ‘* Ye blind guides which 
strain at a gnat and swallow a camel,” or, 
as the New Version more clearly renders 
the passage, ‘‘ which strain out the gnat,” 
etc. Now, dear friends, I feel that I myself 
am stepping on dangerous ground: and 
just at this moment I feel that I want to ask 
your prayers that I may be wise, and tread 
with care on this dangerous ground where 
so many have been shipwrecked. I have 
sometimes thought that Satan has for ages 
been so accustomed to having the run of 
things in this line that he feels perfectly at 
home—so much so that we may start out to 
rebuke these sins of inconsistency, and nine 
times out of ten we fall into the same error 
we were trying to correct inothers. I mean, 
| aemee eh selecting certain portions of the 
sible and giving them undue prominence 
above other portions. I suppose one reason 
why it is soeasy and natural to do this is 
that we instinctively avoid any passage in 
the Bible that strikes directlyon our own 
besetting sins; but we take up with great 
zeal and energy some passage that hits our 
neighbor and does not strike us at all. The 
Pharisees, to whom Jesus was speaking, 
found it very much easier to comply with 
ordinances and external forms than to root 
out the evil in their own hearts, and obey in 
spirit as well as in letter. He tells them 
further along, ‘‘ Ye make clean the outside 
of the cup and of the platter, but within 
they are full of extortion and excess.” 
Again he says, ‘‘ Ye also outwardly appear 
righteous unto men, but within ye are full 
of hypocrisy and iniquity.” 
Not very long ago a temperance lecturer 
asked the question, ‘“‘ If all the meh pee 1M 
€ 
l 


ers in Medina were to die to-night, wou 
the cause of temperance be enhanced ?” 

do not know that anybody answered the 
question, but I felt in my heart that it 
would probably make little or no difference. 
with temperance. Thespeaker added, ‘* The 








sad fact we have to face is, that there are 
right now in your midst plenty of men 
mean enough to step right into the dead 
men’s shoes, and the saloons would probably 
allgo right along as before,as soon.” Now, 
then, this indicates that the trouble is not 
with the men who run the saloons. The 
real root of the evil is the depravity of aver- 
age humanity; the low state of spirituality, 
or the lack of Christ in the hearts of men. 
Killing the saloon-keepers would do no 
more good than pouring water on the stove- 
pipe while you keep the fire burning in the 
stove. If you want to get the stovepipe coo), 
and keep itso, get down into the stove and 
seta water on the glowing brands. We 
1ave had proof of it here in Medina; yes, I 
may say, thank God, notonly in Medina, but 
in Ohio, our schools and churches have so 
enlightened the people that the supply of in- 
iquity that has been welling up constantly 
to keep the saloons going, or to keep the 
stovepipe hot, if you choose, has been 
counteracted or cut off. The demand for 
intoxicants has cooled off so that it is possible 
to enforce our laws. In fact, we are sur- 
prised at the feeble resistance which was 
made when we went about the business in a 
sensible way. Well, fighting the saloon- 
keepers alone is not what Jesus meant we 
should do. Of course, these things need at- 
tending to. Outside appearances are a 
factor in the work. Ordinances and forms 
are all right, but the work of the heart must 
go alongwith them. The time was, perhaps, 
when there were people who would claim 
that buptizing « man would fit him for 
heaven without doing any thing else. No 
doubt the fact that he was willing to submit 
to baptism was a guod indication; in fact, 
we may rejoice to see a bad man get so far; 
but, my friends, he would make a sad, sad 
blunder if he thought that this alone was all 
that was necessary. Now, in the same line 
we see people going to great lengths and 
extremes on some particular point of Bible 
doctrine, ignoring every other point. Men 
whose lives are bad and inconsistent—in 
fact, sometimes where they are guilty of 
breaking many of the commandments, will 
be so vehement on the matter of intemper- 
ance that they pain good people by pushing 
it forward, in season and out of season. In 
fact, 1 have thought many times that the 
cause of temperance was greatly hindered 
because of the inconsistent lives of such 
individuals. We must take the Bible asa 
whole, and God’s commands asa whole ; and 
he who deludes himself with the belief that 
he can make the world believe that he isa 
Christian simply because he is vehement in 
the advocacy of temperance as regards 
liquor, and yet leaves these other matters 
as they are, makes a grievous mistake. 


Since what I said in reply to Mrs. Chad- 
dock in regard to baptism, many kind letters 
have been sent in. Most of them are in 
a kind spirit; yet some of them, I can not 
but feel,come under the condemnation of 
the words of our text. May be I have beena 
little loose in, my treatment of these subjects ; 
but. if I have, 1 am glad that I have so many 
gaed kind friends who are not only willing 

ut able to set me right. Among the many 
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kind letters received, the following is writ- 
ten in such an excellent Christian spirit 
that I have thought best to give place to it 
here. May God give us all the grace that 
seems to dwell in the heart of brother 
Whitney ! 

Dear Brother Root:—I have been pleased and edi- 
fled many times, in reading your articles in 
GLEANINGS, and wish you much success in your 
good work. Your earnest and liberal efforts to les- 
sen the use of tobacco are doing much good, for 
which we have great reason to be thankful. « Hav- 
ing been some sixty years trying to serve our Lord 
Christ, I am happy to find a comrade so efficient in 
the good cause. You are rightin urging us to con- 
sult the will of God, and obey it in all things. Do- 
ing that, we can safely and quietly leave all things 
to his disposal, assured that all sball be well. But 
my object in the present writing is to call your at- 
tention to one inatance in which you do not seem to 
be as clear as usual, and to try to help you out a 
little in the Master's work. 

In GLEANINGS, pages 18—20, we have a friendly 
interchange of religious views between Mrs. Chad- 
dock and yourself. On her part she represents 
fairly the form of religious faith and worship in 
which (notwithstanding her disclaimer) it is evident 
that her education began, many years before she 
was born. I suppose your numerous cares and in- 
tense activity in practical affairs have hindered 
you from giving so much attention to the subjects 
introduced as their importance really demands. 
Now, I would not have you think that Iam some 
clergyman or professor of theology. I am onlya 
plain mechanic, with very little chance for educa- 
tion, and have worked hard fora living. But inthe 
intervals of work I have studied religion; and I 
thinking, perhaps, I can help you a little about the 
theory of it, as you do me about the practice. 

The morality of the gospel is certainly the purest 
and best that can be found on earth; and it is urg- 
ed upon us with the highest conceivable sanctions. 
But its morality is not, after all, its most peculiar 
and distinctive characteristic. Other religions 
claim and teach more or less of the same excel- 
lence. There are plenty of religious systems that 
would make a man stop swearing and beating his 
wife, and yet may leave him with such a spirit of 
selfishness that, if he should be admitted to the 
New Jerusalem, the city would need an extra po- 
lice force to protect the pavement of its streets. 
They may go much further than this, and teach 
him to be honest in his dealings, and to be as con- 
scientious and devout as the Pharisee in Luke 18:11, 
and yet not be a Christian. The doctrine of Christ 
is, “* Ye must be born again.’’ That is, man is so 
utterly lost and ruined by sin that no reformation 
or good works or religious rites or offerings or ser- 
vices can save him. Already dead in sin, he must 
perish unless he shall receive a new divine life 
from God. This doctrine is not readily received by 
men, and they have devised many ways to discred- 
it and evade it. All false religions and all corrupt 
forms of what is called Christianity occupy them- 
selves with schemes to set it aside and substitute 
something more acceptable, and many are ready to 
follow them. Our Lord knew all this, and more. 
He knew how liable words are to change their 
meaning with the different opinions and customs of 
men, and how liable a disagreeable doctrine would 
be to be misunderstood and modified to suit the 





popular opinion, and so he did all that could be 
done to guard against such a tendency. He re- 
peated the statement on many occasions and in a 
variety of forms in his own words, and in the words 
of his apostles; and in addition to that he com- 
manded that each convert should submit to a cer- 
tain rite, or ordinance, which should represent by 
action that he was dead and buried, and raised to a 
new life—an act that could not well be misunder- 
stood, nor change its meaning as words do, but 
should in all times and places and tongues declare, 
“The Christian is one who was dead and is alive 
again.”’ I know full well thit many men reject the 
doctrine, and so reject or change the ordinance; 
and that some do the latter, and still hold the doc- 
trine, but that is their affair not mine. I am speak- 
ing only to our text, ‘‘ Fear God and keep his com- 
mandments;”’ and to enable you the more readily 
too see whether I have faithfully declared his com- 
mandments on the subject of baptism I will ask you 
to read Christ’s commission in the last chapter of 
Matthew and Mark, also the book of Acts, chapters 
2, 8, 9, 10, 15, 16, 18, 22, 24; Romans 6 : 4; or, by the use 
of a concordance, examine each reference by it- 
self. B. WHITNEY. 
Rahway, N. J., Jan. 14, 1888. 


There is not very much danger that any 
human being will goto too great an extreme 
in keeping the first commandment. God 
should be first and foremost; and to him, 
and him only, are we to bow in reverence. 
I do believe it is possible, however, for 
one to dwell on this first commandment to 
such an extent as to overlook or forget oth- 
er duties and responsibilities. 1 knew one 
individual who would neglect his work, and 
go off and pray, when I think ne would have 

onored Christ more by doing his work 
faithfully and well, with his whole energy, 
leaving his devotions, as a rule, for morning 
or evening or noon time. 

In the same way, perhaps no one ever 
went to too great a length in forbearing to 
take God’s name in vain, although I have 
known some young men who took great 
pride in the fact that they never used an 
oath in their lives. In fact, they paraded 
this virtue whenever opportunity offered. 
So you see that even inthis matter reason 
and common sense should guide us. We 
might be tempted to think, in the same line, 
that no one ever kept the Sabbath day too 
holy. But most of us have seen instances 
where one had a foolish regard for the Sab- 
bath. Some years ago a small cyclone blew 
down the trees and fences so that pa 
had hard work to get home from church 
One of our deacons stopped his carriage, 
pulled off his coat, and pulled the cross-cut 
saw until they could get the tree out of the 
way so the buggy could pass. When they 
got through they found the fences blown 
down to such an extent that stock was roam- 
ing at a through the grain and crops. 
He did not put on his coat, but worked hard 
to put up the fences and in putting the stock 
into stables or pens all that Sunday after- 
noon. Well, if it was right in that case to 
work on Sunday to save property, why is it 
not right to get in grain when losses just as 
great would happen by letting it stay out 
exposed to the storm? You see, friends, 
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there is chance to exercise judgment and in- 
telligence as well as conscience in this mat- 
ter. If we should show more zeal in observ- 
ing the letter rather than the spirit of the 
law, we might in this way dishonor Christ, 
and cause our brothers to stumble. We 
may ask, that, where opinions differ so 
much, how shall we avoid hurting the feel- 
ings of some? Well, it may be difficult ; but 
I think a good deal may be accomplished by 
talking over these matters. Ask your pas- 
tor, the deacons, and good Christian people 
what they think in regard to certain cases 
and try to have some sort of agreement lai 
down beforehand for emergencies. A father 
and mother should be very careful about 
exhibiting differences of opinion or disa- 

reements before the children; so should 
‘hrist’s people beware how they dispute. or 
have controversy before the world. The 
spectacle of large bodies of Christian people 
segs okt in regard to the proper day to 
be observed as a day of rest, it seems to me, 
is a sad spectacle, and, I fear, may be a seri- 
ous stumbling-block. Are they not strain- 
ing out gnats? 

At first thought one might think that no 
one could go to too great lengths in honor- 
ing his father or mother; yet I have heard 
people urge, as an excuse for absenting 
themselves from public worship almost en- 
tirely, that they felt ita duty to stay with 
He old people. I think there are extremes 
1ere. 

‘*Thou shalt not kill,” the Bible says; 
and yet a few months ago, when I gave it as 
my opinion that it might be a Christian act 
to shoot down the burglar who makes his 
way into our dwelling at midnight, a good 
brother took me to task almost fiercely. He 
said the Bible command was, “‘ Thou shalt 
not kill,” and that we have no right to kill 
anybody under any circumsiances. I might 
have urged that the New Version changes it 
to ** Thou shalt do no murder;”* but he would 
probably declare emphatically that killing of 
any kind is murder, therefore I felt it was 
hopeless to try to reason withhim. I think 
that Christian people may hinder Christ’s 
cause in the hearts of men by taking posi- 
tions like these. Some say they must stand 
by their honest convictions; but I don’t be- 
lieve I would admit even this, as they pe it. 
An the same rule to that, which I have 
jus | eg above in regard to working on 
Sunday. Present the matter at your prayer- 
meeting; and if the great majority of the 
good men and women, including the pastor 
and deacons, are against you, I think it isa 
Christian duty to give way. If the church 
of Christ is not a unit on such matters, of 
what avail would it be? ‘‘ United we stand, 
divided we fall.” 

In regard to the seventh commandment, I 
do not know that I ever heard of any individ- 
ual laying too much stress on this. In fact, 
Christ himself laid a tremendous emphasis 
on it when he said, we should not only keep 
it in deed, but in very thought. May God 
help us to live up to all his commands. not 
only in deed, but in very thought. See Mat- 
thew 5: 28. 

‘* Thou shalt not steal.” 

Here, too, there is not very much danger 





of anybody carrying the command to excess, 
especially if we define the word * steal ”’ as 
it is defined in the dictionary. Of course, 
this would not include forbidding one to help 
himself to anybody’s property, to save life. 
A boy once drank some bedbug poison, think- 
ing it was only vinegar. His mother ran 
over to the neighbor’s after some milk, and 
the folks were away. She kicked the door 
down, tore the house upside down for milk, 
ran home, and made the boy drink the milk 
until he begged piteously not to be made to 
drink more. She, however, kept him at 
it until he vomited up not only the milk, 
but also the corrosive sublimate dissolved 
in the vinegar. She not only took property 
without leave, but she was guilty of 
housebreaking ; but woe betide you, my 
friend, if you should ever be tempted to 
construe God’s commandments or the teach- 
ings of Christ into any thing that would for- 
bid your doing the same under like circum- 
stances. Let all of the commandments be 
kept in the spirit of enlightened reason and 
common sense. 


I am often very peat pained, not only 
in the talk I hear, but through letters that 
are written to me, by hearing the expression, 
‘** He lies;”’ ** He is a liar;” ** It is a lie.’ In 
almost every case where these words are 
used, I feel like taking the user by the 
shoulders and shaking him. ‘Look here, 
my friend; you have no right to use such 
language. It is not true.” I am answered, 
perhaps, ‘‘ But itis true. He tells what is 
not so.” 

Now, very likely a great many of my read- 
ers will insist that, when a man tells what 
is not so, he lies. But, my friend, you are 
making a mistuke. Even if a man tells a 
thing that he knows is not true, it does not 
follow that he is a liar, or that the thing that 
he tells isa lie. Go to your dictionaries once 
more. I do agree with you, that one of the 
saddest things to contemplate in this world of 
ours is the untruth that passes current ; there 
are few things that I know of that would help 
us more in our slow plodding from earth to 
heaven than amore careful observance of 
this very commandment—** Thou shalt not 
bear false witness against thy neighbor.” 
As I contemplate the matter, my little 
prayer wells up again, ‘‘ Lord help! Lord, 
help me to be more careful about bearing 
false witness against mv neighbor.” I am 
really afraid, my dear friends, that in some 
way or other 1 break this commandment 
every day of my life, and I came very near 
saying almost every hour of my life. The 
world gives me credit for being truthful and 
honest; people want to come and work for 
me because they think me truthful and 
honest, until | am obliged to put a notice in 
the papers every little while, ‘No more 
help wanted.”’ But I tell you, there is an 
unexplored region in this matter of truth 
and honesty that no human being has ever 
entered ; but notwithstanding these strong 
expressions there is such a thing as carry- 
ing this matter to foolish extremes. People 
every little while insist as an excuse for the 
commission of grave wrongs, that ‘‘ it is the 
truth,” imagining that the truth should al- 
ways be told. People’s feelings are hurt by 
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truths bluntly and coarsely expressed ; yes, 
those who had started heavenward and were 
almost ready to take the proffered hand of 
Christ Jesus, and follow him, have stumbled 
and been set back by some, perhaps a pro- 
fessor of religion, who foolishly and indis- 
creetly told the truth. May God help us to 
use sanctified common sense in keeping 
this commandment. 

And now, friends, we approach the last of 
the ten commandments; and at_ first 
thought one might say the command in re- 
gard to covetousness could not be carried to 


made at the price we are now selling them ; 
and, furthermore, they would be ricket- 
ty at best. To make a smoker with the 
blast-tube removable would require cast- 
ings, screws, buttons, and what not. We 
finally came to the conclusion that the 
blast-tube (the tube inside of the fire-box) 
as we have made it for several years back 
was too small, and that if enlarged would 
not fill up so soon and would likewise clean 
easier. Judging from the few trials we 
were able to make late last fall and early 
this spring, the large blast-tube is a great 





an extreme; yet as we look- at dissatisfied }improvement. Such a smoker was sent to 
humanity about us, who has not wished | Dr. Miller, and in a letter he expressed him- 
that a certain friend were a little more | self as believing that enlarging the tube 
selfish? We occasionally see a boy or girl | was better than making the same remova- 
who lets every thing slip through the fin-| ble. After we had made the change, we 
gers. They lend their maar ony to everybody | remembered that the inventor of the Clark 
who talks fair, and seem to have no sort of | long ago recommended that the size of the 
an idea of taking proper care of ‘** No. 1.’’ | tube be increased ; but for some reason or 
Again, we see people who are so listless and | other the matter was dropped for the time. 
inactive that they have to be cared for. A | In order that the reader may more clearly 
healthy desire in their hearts to possess such see what enlargement we haye made, we 
things as their neighbors have would be the | have had the following engraving made. 

making of them. You see that almost | 
every one of the sins these commandments | 
strike at, may have an element of good in it | 
if sanctified by Christ’s love, and held in | 
control by clear reason and common sense. | 
What would a human being be good for who | 
had no temptations whatever? He would | 
soor find a lodging-place in the infirmary. | 
And I have sometimes been tempted to} 
think that he who sees only one evil—one | 
sin or one crime in this world, and puts all | 
his energies in this one direction, to the dis- | 
regard of all other sins, is almost as useless | 
as he who has no temptation. May God 
help us all to so live that it may never be’ 


said of us, we have been through these busy 


lives “straining out gnats and SWALLOW- 


ING CAMELS!” 








Our Own APIARY. 


CONDUCTED BY ERNEST R. ROOT. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE CLARK SMOKER. 


OME time ago, you will remember, we 
stated that we expected to make some 

+) changes in the Clark smoker. Just 
what these changes should be, was not 

then definitely settled. That the smo- 

ker needed some alterations, was plainly 
evident. The principal defects were, the 
clogging of the blast-tube and of the valve 
—the latter wheezing when in this condi- 
tion. To overcome this difficulty, one or two 
(among whem was our friend Dr. Miller) 
recommended making the blast-tube re- 
movable, so that, when it became clogged, 
it could be taken out, cleaned, and returned. 
It was also suggested, that the valve be like- 
wise made removable, so that the sooty ac- 
cumulations could be the more readily 
cleaned from the surfaces which come in 


contact. Fora while we thought this was 


the most feasible means of obviating the 
difficulties. The more we experimented, 
however, the more we became convinced 
that the smokers so constructed could not be 


| 





|THE NEW CLARK SMOKER, WITH THE EN- 
LARGED BLAST-TUBE AND LOOSE 
VALVE. 


At the top of the picture you will notice 
three circles. Circle 1, the innermost, rep- 
resents the end of the blast-tube we former- 
ly used. Circle 2 represents the size of the 
muzzle end of the one now in use. Circle 
3 shows the size of the breech end of Fig. 2. 

You will see that, although this large 
blast-tube may fill up with sooty accumula- 
tions in time, it will take much longer to do 
it than with the small tube. It is impossi- 
ble to tell just how much Jonger, because we 
have not had an opportunity to test it fairly. 
Those who purchased the old Clark smokers 
will remember that, when ‘they were new, 
nothing better could be expected. After 
they had been in use for a month or so, the 
little tube did not work so nicely. On. the 
contrary, the large tube will take some time 
| to get filled up, even tothe size of the old 
_blast-tube ; and, consequently, will not re- 
quire so frequent raking out to work freely. 
| Besides. the alteration in the blast-tube, 
we have made achange in the size of the 
perforations in the grate. We found that, 
in using fine fuel, such as sawdust, small 
pieces of rotten woc:l, etc., burnt embers 
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and small chunks of the fuel would occa- 
sionally drop through and shoot out of the 
nozzle. Last summer we found it a de- 
cided advantage to have the size of the per- 
forations decreased, and use more of them. 
The size of the holes as we used to make 
them was 2; it is now scant ¢ inch. 

Another change consists in enlarging 
slightly the capacity of the bellows. by in- 
creasing its length at its smallend. By re- 
ferring to the engraving you will see that 
the spiral of the spring reaches out just as 
far as the fire-box,so if you are careless 
enough to drop your smoker-nozzle down- 
ward the spring will receive all the concus- 
sion. For a like reason this will also be 
quite an advantage in shipping by mail and 
express. 

Another change consists in so construct- 
ing the valve that it will work loosely. We 
used to make them so that they fitted tight 
to the 14-inch auger-hole on the inside of 
the bellows. As the air to supply the bel- 
lows could pass through the blast-tube (car- 
rying along more or less smoke) about as 
readily as it could through the valve, the 
pone mre was that the inside of the bel- 
lows became covered with soot, especially 
the surfaces of contact,in the valve. As 
long as the smoke was sucked into the bel- 
lows because of the close working of the 
valve, just so long would the latter become 
clogged and wheezy. To solve the difficul- 
ty, it occurred to us that the valve should 
work so easily that the air could pass into 
the bellows easier through the proper open- 
ing than by the blast-tube. In the engrav- 
ing you will see that the leather of the valve 
is hinged so loosely that it can drop back 
half an inch from the wood. We are sure it 
is an improvement to have the valve made 
thus, and I will tell you why. We have an 
old smoker in our house apiary, which has 
been in use every season for six or seven 
years, and it has outlasted all others. The 
boys were quite partial to this smoker, even 
if it was an old thing, because ‘‘ it didn’t fill 
up quite so quick.” It was made exactly 
the same as the other smokers, only the 
valve, by some clumsy handling, was bro- 
ken loose, so as to be ‘* floppy,”’ as they said. 
Every jime the bellows would work, the 
valve would drop back from the board half 
an inch, or perhaps three-quarters. It 
worked so easily, in fact, that little if any 
smoke sucked back through the blast-tube, 
and, as a consequence, it took a good while 
for the latter to become clogged, and there- 
fore this smoker usually had the cleanest 
blast-tube. 


In addition to enlarging the blast-tube, 
we have enlarged the nozzle of the fire-box 
itself. We have made a complete set of new 
dies, also a set of machinery for turning out 
the smoker as above. We do not, however. 
make any extra charge, and the smoker will 
be sold at the same price as before. Just 
one thing more on this subject: I am not 
going to say that a smoker, made as above, 
will remedy all the defects of the former 
smoker beyond any question or doubt ; but 
from what experience I have had already, I 
pe nan pr expect it will to a very large 
extent. 





OPEN-SIDE SECTIONS AT THE SAME PRICE. 


We have just built some new automatic 
machinery for turning out sections with 
openings all round, or perhaps, rather, we 
have reconstructed our automatic machine 
for the purpose set forth. We are now en- 
abled to turn out sections open all around, or 
open at oe and bottom only, or closed top, 
as they call them, all at a uniform price per 
thousand as it is in our catalogue. Wehave 
therefore removed one of the objections to 
open-side sections; namely, that they cost 
more. Whatever the merits of these sections 
are, we are not prepared to say just now, 
from experience ; but as there has been con- 
siderable talk about them of late, we thought 
best to put them out at the same price, so 
bee-keepers can try them if they choose. 
We have made a slight alteration in the size 
of the openings for the bees, so that they 
can be used in the T super with common tin 
separators. 

liver Foster says it is desirable to have 
both side and end ees oe wg on open-side 
sections ; the object of which is to close the 
interstices, or at least to reduce them toa 
minimum space. We can effect the side 
compression in the T super by leaving one 
row of sections, and in its place putting an 
inch board, or follower, the same to be 
crowded against the sections by means of 
wedges, as illustrated and described on page 
219, for last year. With T tins, however, 
end compression by contact can not be ac- 
complished. because the upright of the T 
will space the ends of the sections at least 
fs Of an inch apart. 


PERFORATED WOODEN SEPARATORS, SPE- 
CIALLY ADAPTED FOR THE OPEN- 
SIDE SECTIONS. 

Sections open all around, in order to work 
to the best advantage ought to have separa- 
tors perforated with transverse slots, these 
slots to come directly opposite the side 
opening in the sections. One objection to 
using tin separators with transverse slots is, 
that it makes them too expensive; we have 
therefore taken our common wood separa- 
tors and perforated them with transverse 
slots, something as shown in the rude cut 
below, except that the slots are round atthe 

end, instead of being square. 


SEPARATOR, TO BE USED WITH OPEN-SIDE 
SECTIONS. 


As our dies for making these separators 
were just completed, we have not had op- 
portunity for having an exact engraving 
made; but the above shows the idea. These 
separators are very unique ; and when you 
first see them, you will wonder how we are 
able to make them. We find we can furnish 
them at the very low price of 75 cts. per 100, 
or $6.00 per 1000. If you desire the same 
of IC tin, we shall have to charge you 
$2.00 per 100, or $18.00 per 1000. We think, 
however, the wooden separators with trans- 
verse slots as described, will be preferable. 
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SPECIAL NOYICES. 


OUR SEED-CATALOGUE FORK MARCH. 


This has several important changes, and many re- 
ductions in price of seeds since our January cata- 
logue. If you would like it, drop us a postal. 


THE NEW SEEDS. 


The “ Grand Rapids” lettuce is now selling on the 
streets of Medina at 30 cts. a pound; and as many 
of the heads weigh a pound each. we get 30 cts. for 
a plant. We have plenty of seed left for those who 
want it, at the prices heretofore given. The stock 
seed of H. A. March’s Jersey Wakefield cabbage is 
almost gone. We can, however, furnish any quan- 
tity of March's Jersey Wakefield at the prices given 
in our seed-catalogue; but the latter is not stock 
seed 


MAPLE SUGAR. 


On account of the very bad sugar weather during 
March, the demand for maple sugar has been 
greater than the supply, and at present writing 
every bit of sugar we can buy is used to fill orders 
as fast as we can get hold of it. I believe the qual- 
ity is, however, better than that of any year here- 
tofore. Very ——- Prof. Cook’s book on maple- 
sugar making has had something to do with this. 
Our prices are now 9, 10. and 11 cents; but it is not 
likely that we shall be able to fill more than a small 
part of the orders for the nine-cent grade, for the 
reason mentioned. 


EARLY POTATOES. 


One of our neighbors, a pupil of Terry’s, raised a 
sake crop of “‘Early Vermont” potatoes last year. I 
ave purchased of him 130 bushels, which I offer 
for sale at $1.50 per bushel; 50 cents a peck, or one 
und by mail, postpaid, for 25 cents. The Early 
ermont is a seedling of the Early Rose. Our 
neighbor who raised them says they are just as 
good in every respect as the Early Rose, and a 
great deal more prolific. For ta use at this 
season of the year, they are the nicest-eating potato 
we have got hold of in a very long while. 
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WE now have an actual bona-fide subscription- 
list of 8054. Our list still continues to grow from 
month to month, as you will notice. 


NOTHING TO DO. 

IF there isany month in the year when the above 
expression is inexcusable, it is in the month of 
April. If you can not do any better, make garden. 
If you have only a few square rods, go to raising 
plants and it will keep you and your children busy 
for weeks. God’s rain and sunshine are free to all. 


IN HONOR PREFERRING ONE ANOTHER. 
ALMOST every spring Tam pained to notice that 
some of our finest and best seed-catalogues persist 
in claiming not only that their seeds are ever 80 


buy of other parties make utter failures, while 
those who buy of this one special house makea 
great success, no matter how bad the soil or other 
circumstances. metimes we see pictures illus- 
trating the magnificent crops Mr. So and So’s seeds 
always give; but if you buy anywhere else—fail- 
ure. Now, friends, this is not a good way to do. It 
isunworthy of the spirit and progress of the times. 
The man who calls his neighbor a knave and a fool 
is not a good man. 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 


VERY often, in meeting bee-friends, and a good 
many times visitors at our establishment, when the 
subject of our bee-journal comes up, some of them, 
with a little embarrassment, acknowledge that they 
have been taking the A. B. J. instead of GLEANINGS; 
and sometimes they seem to think that may be! 
‘shall feel displeased when I am told this. Why, 
bless you, friends, if I should let any such feeling 
get possession of me I should be unworthy of my 
position. It affords me just as much pleasure to 
take a brother by the hand who has taken the A. B. 
J. for years past—yes, and contributed to its col- 
umns—as if it were the other way. In fact, lam 
more likely to get original ideas, thoughts, and sug- 
gestions from him. The A. B. J. is an honor to our 
industry. [t comes weekly, which is more than 
GLEANINGS ever expects to do, and it costs only a 
dollar a year. Brother Newman has been standing 
faithfully at his post for many long years. Not a 
single number has failed or even been behindhand. 
Many of the best friends of GLEANINGS are among 
the contributors to the A. B. J. Now, if we can not 
be brothers, all the same, even though we do take 
different journals, we are not up to the spirit and 
progress of the times. 

SENDING THE SAME COMMUNICATION TO DIFFER- 
ENT BEE-JOURNALS. 

I FEAR this is getting to be somewhat the fashion 
of late; but I am sure it is not a good fashion. Our 
progressive bee-men expect to take more than one, 
and oftentimes all of the bee-journals. Well, how 
does such a one feel to find the same article in both 
journals—or, if you choose, the same article slightly 
altered in wording? I believe the editors of all the 
journals have a great surplus of good original arti- 
cles; and while it is easily within our power to give 
you something every time which you haye not or 
will not see anywhere else until it is copied, is it 
not the best way? The editors of the different bee- 
journals have recently, however, made somewhat 
of an exception to this rule in favor of father Lang- 
stroth; and we have been in the habit of paying 
him just as much for his communications as if 
they had not been sent to some other journal also; 
but I think we had better let the matter stop with 
friend Langstroth, and not have it go out as a prec- 
edent. This, of course, has no reference to arti- 
cles copied from other journals, where the journal 
that first gave the article, and paid the author for 
it, has due and proper credit. { just want to add 
to the above, by way of a wee bit of postscript, that 
perhaps it would promote this brotherly feeling to 
take both of the journals. 


THE COTTAGER’S (BRITISH) BEE-JOURNAL. 


THE publishers of the weekly British Bee-Journal, 
in view of the fact that the price of the weekly at 





much better than any other, but that the folks who 





10 shillings 10 pence (or $2.62) is beyond the reach of 
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the poorer classes, decided to issue the British Bee- 

reeper’s Adviser and Cottage Journal. This is issued 
concurrently with the weekly, once a month. The 
price is one shilling sixpence, or 36 cts.,a year. 
The first copy is now befere us, and we feel quite 
sure that it will meet the expectations of the pub- 
lishers. It has for its editor none other than our 
good friend Thomas William Cowan. 


CHARITY THINKETH NO EVIL. 

On page 222 allusion is made ‘to a brother who 
took the tobacco pledge and got a smoker, but was 
afterward seen smoking. Investigation shows, 
however, that he paid for his smoker, and thereby 
secured an honorable release, more than a year 
ago. Now, ] want to beg his pardon that, in my lack 
of charity, it did not occur to me that this might be 
the case; and friend Fox also seems to have been a 
little hasty in concluding that the brother was lack- 
ing in conscience and principle. Now, let us all 
take a lesson and start out again with the deter- 
mination to be slow about thinking evil. 


IN DEAD EARNEST. 

THERE isa manin Shenandoah, Page Co., lowa, 
who was editor of a political paper; and besides 
that, he was in politics enough to get afull glimpse, 
it would seem, of the difference between a worldly 
politician anda follower of Christ. He woke up 
one morning, however, so suddenly that his friends 
were all concerned about him. He decided to leave 
all and follow Christ, no matter what consequences 
followed. The first thing he did was to change the 
name of his paper and call it the Firebrand. Of 
course, his advertising patrons dropped off, so he 
fills the space with Scripture texts, and trusts the 
Lord to help him keep the paper going. Here is a 
short editorial, as a sample of what the paper con- 
tains. Is itin a line with politics? 

Jesus said, * Blessed are the_peace-makers: for they shall be 
called the children of God.” ou should understand that any 
who will tell yon something that will cause you to lose 
confidencé"in gour neighbor or brethren (or that may be a 
cause of trouble between you), are not of this number. They 
are your enemy, and an enemy of peace. As a Christian you 
should kindly inform any such characters that you will not 
hear evil spoken of any of your brethren or neighbors, and 
pte Fe short off. Otherwise you are not among the peace- 
makers, but are disturbers of the peace. Are you a peace- 
maker?! 

If you want to help him, send to C.S. Hanley, as 
above, for a sample copy, or, better still, send him 
a dollar for the paper for one year. Friend Hasty 
commends the undertaking: and after having 
looked over a single copy of the paper I think 
brother Hanley is in the strait and narrow path, 
and no mistake. 


“LOOK OUT FOR THE ENGINE WHEN THE BELL 
RINGS.” 

ON page 763 our friend W. F. Clarke spoke of a 
great forthcoming invention; and a good many 
jokes have been cracked at his expense because of 
the slowness with which said locomotive has got up 
steam. By the last issue of the Canadian Bee Jour- 
nal, however, we find that steam is up, and the lo- 
comotive has started. One good thing has cer- 
tainly been accomplished: We have got an unusu- 
ally long editorial, presumably from friend Jones 
himself, illustrated by some nice pictures. Per- 
haps, now, we are permature in offering criticisms; 
but I am sure the new arrangement will be the 
means of having more streaks of propolis on the 
sections, to be scraped off, than we have heretofore 
had; and I am not sure, either, that the new plan 
has lessened the number of “ chicken fixins.”” The 
new idea, however, is quite ingenious, and it offers 





valuable suggestions, and furnishes food for 
thought. Had I gotten up the whole arrangement, 
Iam not sure but that I too should have imagined 
that it was going to revolutionize fixtures for comb 
honey. I want to say, in closing, however, that, 
from what experience I have had with side-opening 
crates and supers, I do not believe anybody will 
ever want them a great while. Don’t go to work 
and make a great many of them until you have 
tried them one season. 





ORDERING HEAVY SHIPMENTS BY EXPRESS. 

FRIEND E. Ervine, of Phoenix, Arizona, has just 
sent us an express order for hive stuff in the flat, 
etc. Now, while the entire shipment is worth only 
$15.90, the express charges alone would amount to 
$76.00. It is true, his directions read, ‘‘ Please ship 
the following goods by EXPRESS immediately.”’ Now, 
the point in question is, does friend E. know the 
express charges are going to be nearly five times the 
value of the goods? and is hea man who is both 
willing and able to pay for such a blunder if itis a 
blunder? We find from our ledgers that he isa 
good customer, and he has always been up with his 
promises. We also find him quoted well by the 
commercial reporters. Had he simply added one 
line to his order, something like this, “I know the 
express charges will be awful, but I must have the 
goods at once,”’ it would have been plain sailing. 
As it was, we decided to risk the delay and expense 
of a telegram before filling the order. he tele- 
gram cost $2.50, and the goods were held at the ex- 
press Office for 36 hours. Finally comes the reply: 
* Follow the directions which I gave in the order.”’ 
Perhaps many of you will say that it is our busi- 
ness to obey orders; and we might do 80, were it not 
for sad experiences in the line of obeying orders, no 
matter what they are. Sometimes the party who 
orders goods in this way could not raise the money 
to pay the charges, to save him, and then we have 
to stand it all ourselves. At other times we get the 
most hearty thanks for having used our judgment 
instead of following directions, and sometimes we 
get a fearful blowing-up for not doing exactly as we 
were bidden. Well, the moral to this, good friends, 
is, when you know the orders you give are going to 
necessitate express charges a good deal more than 
the value of the goods, please say so briefly. Just 
indicate to us that you have had experience in such 
matters, and know what you are doing, and I as- 
sure you we will jump with alacrity, the whole of 
us, to get just what you want, right at your door, at 
the earliest possible moment. In fact, we like the 
fun of sending such orders; but we hate to get a lot 
of abuse, and a big bill of expense on our hands, as 
areward for obeying orders strictly to the letter. 
Ernest suggests, as a remedy, ordering early by 
freight; but we do not always know beforehand 
what we are going to need. I suppose friend Er- 
vine will tell us pretty soon about some wonderful 
honey-flow that came suddenly in the neighbor- 
hood of Phoenix, Arizona. 


GRAVENHORST’S BEE-BOOK. 

THE crowded condition of our columns has till 
now prevented our giving this work such a notice 
as its merits demand. It contains 280 pages, 10 x 5‘ 
inches, printed on new type and on the best of pa- 
per, hence the letter-press is of the very best. The 
cuts are remarkably fine, and show a painstaking 
care and fidelity that is astonishing. The frontis- 
piece represents friend G.’s bee-yard. Among the 
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portraits given we notice that of our old friend 
L. L. Langstroth, Weygandt, Dzierzon, Kanitz, 
Schonfeld, Hruschka (the inventor of the extract- 
or), Butlerow, and others. These are very fine, for 
the Germans excel the world on fine portrait wood 
engraving. Although the general management of 
bees as laid down in this book is peculiar to Ger- 
many, we can heartily recommend it to all who 
can read and understand the German language. 
The price is not stated, but can be obtained of C. J. 
H. Gravenhorst., Wilsnack, Germany. 


A SPANISH BEE-JOURNAL. 

No better evidence of the spread of modern bee 
culture over the world has lately reached us than a 
little journal published in Mahon, Balearic Islands, 
east of Spain, entitled Revista Apicola (Apicultural 
Review). It is edited by Francisco F. Andreu, and 
is thoroughly abreast with the latest improve- 
ments. Mr. Andreu has just been traveling 
through France and England, and hus adopted the 
system most prevalent in the latter country. The 
large yields per colony made in England seem to 
astonish Mr. Andreu; but we seem to think bis as- 
tonishment will increase when he learns the large 
yields made by Edwin France, for instance, in 
hundreds of colonies. He speaks of apiculture in 
France as being in a very backward state. He says 
that in the garden of Acclimitization, in Paris, the 
old box hives are shown as representative of api- 
culture in France to-day. The journal has 8 pages, 
and is published at a nominal price which does not 
seem to be stated. 


NO MORE HELP WANTED. 

WE are obliged to put a notice like the above in 
our county paper every little while; and with the 
number that are wanting to come from a distance 
to Medina to work for us, I do not know but I shall 
have to keep such a notice in GLEANINGS. I should 
be very glad indeed, dear friends, to furnish em- 
ployment if 1 could; but the truth is, I can not pos- 
sibly find work for more than a small part of those 
right in our own town. I appreciate the compli- 
ment you pay me in wanting to come here; and I 
believe it is indeed true, that we have a pleasant 
place to work, and that we have succeeded in a re- 
markable degree in making work a pleasant pas- 
time; but the same thing may be done on almost 
any spot on the face of the earth, providing you take 
Christ Jesus along with you to that spot; and wheth- 
er you work or not, or whatsoever you do, do it all 
for his honor and glory. You do not need to come 
to Medina atall. If you want amore detailed ex- 
planation of what I mean, I must refer you to the 
book I have been writing, on this very subject, for 
the past two or three years. 


CLEANING ALSIKE CLOVER-SEED. 

ANOTHEK reason besides the one given, why we 
can not sell alsike as low as itis sometimes adver- 
tised, is, that nearly all we handle is re-cleaned be- 
fore we send it out. We have the best clover-clean- 
er known, and this runs by the power of our big en- 
gine. By this means we get a steady uniform blast. 
The different sieves have a steady motion, whereas 
by hand sometimes good seed is jerked over with 
the waste, and at other times the bad seed gets 
over with the good. Where the mill is run by pow- 
er, we can also afford to takea great deal of time in 
the cleaning process. The clover-seed is put into a 
large hopper in an upper room. The mill is set so 





as to take only asmall stream of clover-seed ata 

time; and as it works for nothing and boards itself 

(which is not true of the average hired man) we can 

go off and leave it and let it take its own time. If 

anybody can by any process send out any cleaner 

clover-seed than we do, we should like to know it. 
THE DEATH OF MRS. TUPPER. 

WE note by the Prairie Farmer, that Mrs. Ellen 8. 
Tupper, well known to our older readers, died sud- 
denly, March 12, at El Paso, Texas, while she was 
visiting her daughter. At one time Mrs. Tupper 
was considered not only as a standard authority on 
almost all questions pertaining to bee culture, but 
she was also remarkably successful as a honey-pro- 
ducer. She finally went into the supply-business 
in company with a Mrs. Savery, under the name of 
the Italian Bee Company, at Des Moines, Ia.; but in 
consequence of financial troubles and overwork it is 
said she became partially deranged, since which 
time we have heard little or nothing from her. 


SPOILING THE MARKET. 
A GREAT deal has been said at our conventions 
and through our journals in regard to offering 
small lots of honey below the price, and thus break- 
ing or spoiling the market price for honey. A 
great many times we have been told that this is not 
the case with the great staples; that wheat, corn, 
potatoes, and such commodities, bring what they 
are worth. I think, friends, this is a mistake. Take 
clover-seed, for instance. We have been advertis- 
ing alsike at $7.50 per bushel; and as this price is 
below that of many of the large seedsmen, we 
thought it was avery fair rate. A few days ago, 
however, a friend who had ordered a bushel or two 
wrote us, countermanding his order, saying he 
thought when the order was made, A. I. Root could 
be trusted to furnish goods at what they are worth, 
without watching, or something to that effect, and 
asked how it was that it was now advertised at $6.25 
in the Ohio Farmer, while we kept asking and tak- 
ing $7.50. I looked up the advertisement, and im- 
mediately wrote to the advertiser, asking him how 
much alsike he had at $6.25, and what he would 
take for his whole stock. He replied that his three- 
line advertisement in the Farmer had takenit all, 
or nearly all, and he would probably have to disap- 
point many. Now,Ido not mean to complain be- 
cause this man advertised it at $6.25. It was his 
privilege; but is it our duty to puta price on, say, 
100 bushels or more, down to $6.25 (regardless of 
what it cost us) because this man decided to get rid 
of a few bushels in the above way? Surely not. 
Another thing: Whoever sells alsike must furnish 
a bag to put it in, and a good stout one too, or he 
may have lossin transit to make good. There is 
one good moral to this matter, however; that is, 
subscribe for the agricultural papers—a good lot of 
them. Read them through, advertisements and all; 
and when you see something advertised at alow 
price that you want, just ‘go for it.’’ It makes 
things lively to have people on the alert to catch up 
every good offer like this that is made. It makes it 
lively for the producer, and lively for the editor to 
have his paper filled with lots of offers, and it makes 
it lively for the transportation companies, etc. 
But, dear friends, before you put an advertisement 
like the above in such a paper as the Ohio Farmer, 
be sure you have got a good lot on hand to back up 
your promise. 
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ITALIAN BEES «QUEENS 


Tested queen, $1.75; untested, $1.25; bees per lb., 
#1.00; frames of brood, 50c each; 3-frame nucleue, 
containing 2% Ibs. bees, 2 L. frames of brood and 
tested queen, #4.50. With untested queen, $4.00. 
Prices are for April and May; mismated queens, 5Uc. 
7-9d MEEISS A, M. TAYLOR, 

Mulberry Grove, Bond Co., Ill. Box 77. 


LKAHY'S = CATALOGUE 
of Hives, Smokers, Foundation, Queens und Bees. 
My new Comb Guide. Sample 5 cts. 

Catalogue free. Our motto, “Good yoods and 
Low Prices.” R. B. LEAHY, 
7 Higginsville,Mo., Box it. 


PORE ITALIAN BEES FOR SALe. 


Full colony in A. 1. Root's Simp. hive $6 00. ‘T'wo- 
frame nuclei $3.00. Three-frume $8 5). Each nucleus 
and full colony to contain a tested queen and plenty 
of bees and brood, all on wired L. frames, combs 
drawn from fdn. Hives new, every thing first-class. 
To be shipped in May. Safe arrival guaranteed. | 
shall do by all as | would be done by. Address 

N. A. KNAPP, 
7-10db Rochester, Lorain Co., O. 


THE BEE-KEEPERS’ 


5 Sa ae 9 


for Feb. is now out. (It has been deluyed by the 
serious illness of its editor.) The special topic of 
this number is ‘** Temperature,” as applied to bee- 
repositories. So much intormation upon this topic 
has probably never before been gathered into so 
small aspace. The treatment is exhaustive, and it 
would seem that nothing more need be said upon 
this subject. 

Among the contributors to this number are such 
men as RK. L. Taylor, James Heddon, H. R. Board- 
man, F. Boomhower, T. F. Bingham, J. H. Martin, 
J. A. Buchanan, and C. C. Miller. Several pages 
are devoted to editorials upon a variety of live 
topics. There are also choice extracts trom the 
writings of Prof. Cook, C.W. Dayton, C. C. Miller, 
and others. 

A detailed list of contents will not be published, 
as a copy will be cheerfully seut to all who ask for 
it. Price of the Review, 50c a year. 


THE PRODUCTION OF COMB HONEY. 


A neat little book of 45 pages; price 25 cts. The 
REVIEW and this book for 65 cts. Stamps taken, 
either U. S. or Canadian. Address 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 
l0tfdb Flint, Mich. | 


“FABLES AND ALLEGORIES.” 


Much to my surprise, we have sold, during the last year, over 
sixty of these beautiful and valuable books. Although at the 
time 1 considered the book well worth #2.00,1 didn’t suppose 
there were many who would want to pay that price for a book 
of that character. When we take into consideration, however 
that it is not only about as handsome a book as can be found 
in our bookstores, externally and internally, but that is also a 
book in which godiiness and purity shine forth from every 
page, itis perhaps not so very surprising. The book is not, in 
one sense, a religious book, for the principles are taught in- 
directly, in the form of a little story, or fable, and sometimes 
the reader does not see at once the application; but when it 
bursts upon him he feels a spirit of thankfulness for having 
been taught perhaps the very lesson he needs, by way of a sort 
of parable, he book contains 512 pages and 350 engravings. 
Many of the latter are some of the finest engravings that are 
to be foundin modern print. The author of this work, Mr. 
Charles Foster, went to his heavenly rest during the past 
year; but it seems to me that his book will stand, much as 
the Pilgrim's Progress does, to help humanity ip te ages to 
come. Our new stock is even nicer than the last for they are in 





gilt binding; but the price will remain the same; viz., 82.00each; 
two for $3.50, three for $1.65 each; five or more, $1.60each. If 
wanted by mail, you will have to send 32 cts. extra, as the 
book is so very large and heavy. We can send it for five new 
names for GLEANINGS, you paying postage. ' 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, 0. 


GOSHEN BEE-SUPPLY CO, 


OUR BASSWOOD AT THE FRONT. 


ONE-PIECE V-GROOVE SECTIONS, 

: FOR $2.00 PER 1000. 
FIRST-CLASS, 33.50 PER 1000. 

For whglesale rates, write for price list. 


Address MURRAY & ULERY, 
id Goshen, Elkhart Co., Ind. 


188, Bright Italian Queens, {2¢¢ 


1 have 50 select tested queens of '87 raising that | 
will sell in April, at $3.00; May, $2.50; June, $2.00; 
July Ist to Nov., $1.50. 

Queens warranted purely mated, $1.00; 6 for $5.00; 
they are bred from the best of mothers, and are su- 
serior to the common run of cheap queens sold at 

wer prices without any guarantee of purity; 
their progeny are good workers, and will work on 
red clover as well as any bees you can get. I take 
the same pains to rear queens for you as | do for 
my own use; in fact, they are all raised alike. 

| have made queen-rearing a specialty for the 
last ten years, and I think I understand the busi- 
ness; at least, my customers say I send them the 
best queens they get. 

Have your orders booked now, and send for 
queens when you want them. I will commenc ship- 
ping warranted queens as early in May as possible. 
Safe arrival guaranteed. 

J. T. WILSON, 
Nicholasville, Jess. Co., Ky. 


LOOK HERE! 


J will sell Italian queens from one of 
A. I. Root’s imported queens. One 
untested queen, $1.00. Tested queen, 
$2.00. Select tested queen, $3.00. 

also give a box of my pure vegetable 
liver pills free with each queen. Ad- 


a DR. L. L. LOOMIS, 


6-l7b Pemberville, Wood Co., O. 





200 00 ONE-PIECE V-GROOVE SEC- 
9 TIONS, Linn and Buckeye, 
$3.00 per 1000 for Selected; $2.00 per 1000 
for No. 2. For Sample, Address 

J.B. MURRAY, Ada, Hardin Co., Ohio. 


New Calendar Pen and pencil, 


Combination consists of gold ore pen, pencil 
Self- Inking Stamp, with die, 
rubber eraser and calendar attach- 
\ ment. This stamp with your name 
\ and I. VO. and ink complete, 50e 

| A SEND FOR CIRCULARS 










: hs) ae 1 ] 





Si |) —e 


A Address G.W. Bercaw, Fostoria, 0. 


LITHOGRAPH LABELS 
In 12 Colors, at S2.00 per 1000. 


When Mr. James Abbott, of London, Eng., was 
with us a year ago, he had samples of a very neat 
lithograph label, oblong in shape, measuring 214 x2%,. 

| We mentioned them at the time in GLEANINGS, 
/agreeing tosend samples as soon as we received 
them. Well, they have just come to hand, although 
we ordered 50,000 over a year ago. They are about 
the nicest labels we ever saw for glass tumblers, 
pails, and small packages of honey. We will mail 
| asample inclosed in our label catalogue, free on 
7 ae page and will furnish them postpaid at the 
| following prices: 5 cts. for 10; 40cts. for 100: $1.25 
| for 500; $2.00 for 1000. A. 1. Root, Medina, O. 
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Oe" Sinewecominen vite” QUR SECTION FOLDER 
EDEN’S PATENTED COMB FOUN- 22°20 2He zane or nveny noxey-rronvces, 
DATION-FASTENER. Bee- Hives, Sections, Section-Cases, 


Will fasten foundation of any shape or size, from 
% inch to full sheets, into 1, 2, or 4 piece sections, Foundation, and other iaaalie Supplies. 


either before or after they are ‘put together, ut the | ¢ ‘CO ; ees 

rate of 600 to 800 per hour. For neatness and Send for our oe Catalogue with gi etae of 
strength it can not be excelled. Nota particle of THE “SUCCESS HIVE, 
foundation wasted. No melted mixture used of | which is fast gaining the favor of many bee-men. 
any kind. Will work in any temperature. Can be is 


adjusted to different-sized sections, and will last a | ALBINO QUEENS and BEES for 1888, 


lifetime. When ordering, send sample section. 
It should be remembered that we are also 


Ie : 











Price, Single Machine, - - - $5.00 | Head ; ’ 
yh : % s Re | Headquarters. for the **Albino Queens.” We 
Combined 6.00 | aiso breed Select Italians, 
ED. S. EDEN, Wéstenck, Ont., _ Address, =, VALENTINE & SONS, 
or St. Charles, Mich., U.S. ia HAGERSTOWN, Wash. Co., MD. 


~ [MPROVED EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR ! J My, catlorue of Bees, Queens, ADL 
Nl ht tl | pip eepelcs, tan gt A pita e nid (7 
+ latins, varieties). Japanese uckwheat, 
Simple, Perfect pat ag eine ON Green Mountain and Empire State potatoes. 
operation. Guaranteed to | My stock is first-class. You should see op prices 
haten as large percentage | for 1888 before you order. CHAS. D. DUVALL, 
of fertile eggs as any other | 5tfdb Spencerville, moet 0o., Md. 
hatcher, send 6c. for new nie 
lllustrated Catalogue. 


Circulars Free. 

CEO. H. STAHL, ” BARLY ITALIAN & 
Patentee and Sule Manufacturer, > 1 untested queen - - 2) 15.1 00 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS, ‘ i 00 52-5 
|O1 tested om - - - Se 50 32 00 

M3 ae ae 600 "4 50 
BEE - SuPPwLiIEesS Many of the above will be reared in the 


AT DIFFERENT PLACES, ber | asl pane i! Ly swarming season, and all will 

| e nearly, not quite as good as the best 

TO BE DISPOSED OF AT A SACRIFICE. | al SWarming queens. In every case Meret. 
| 
} 












firs 
Hatcher m wade 
Mention this paper 








These are all new and first-class goods, which, for various | [2] tion and sate arrival guaranteed. 6-9db 


reasons, are on our hands, away from home; and to dispose of 4 > 2 4 
them we offer them very low. If some of our readers, not far W.J. ELLISON, Stateburg, Sumter Co., 8. C. 


from w mone the goods are Agee bi m, this isa rg S44 yortuni- f 
ty to get a bargain. Indicate which one you want, by the num- — y - 
ber as well as name. OW TO RAISE COMB HONEY. See Fos- 
No. 1. At Eureka Springs, Carroll Co. Ark. ter’s advertisement on another page. 4-15db 
100 wide frame s,to hold eight 1-Ib. sections. Value $2.00. 


soe coon Haseco.te, | KBVERY GOOD FARMER 


* 5000 prize sec tions, 54 xX 6% Nigh, “Value 820.50. Will sell 
for $17.00, 3 USE 
No. 3. At Vermont, Fulton Co., IIL. WHO HAS USED 


30 e namel sheets for Simplicity hive. Value $2.40. Will H H 
arta é Columbia Chilled Plow 
No At Eureka, II. 


1. 
100 Ibs. of heavy brood foundation, 8% x 17%, for wired L. 

























oof frame. Value 836.00. Will sell for #32.00. | Says it is the Lightest Draft, Easiest to 
tea | No. 6. At Lawrenceburg, Tenn. | Handle, Strongest and Most Durable, does 
in @ : ly x 191 ; 9 
Th RE: [ ad iad 1 nine s690. Wills yt me x 1244 or lessin | Better Work in all Soils; in short, the Best 
be ’ ep 7 > se . | 
oe No.7 t Yorktown, Delaware Co., Ind. —— in the Market. Don’t fail to try 4 
if + 3 ‘ll Heddon slatted hone vy boards double bee space. Value | Jolumbia_ before purchasing any other. Send 
noe 81.00. Will sell for 75 « | for price list, testimonial, and calendar. If they 
a : i SORE 4H. P ongite a Soe Sompiete used only five | are not sold in your vicinity send for Special in- 
a } months. Worth new, @275. Will xe ‘ll for 8195. . | | troducing Price. Mention this paper. 
. : No. 10. At Ay a a. | 6-9) 
: b oe “{0 two- story portico hives in flat, £9.00 | as COLUMBIA PLOW WORKS, 
iat 100 metal-cornered frames.......... 2.20 | COLUMBIA CO, Copake Iron Works, N. Y. 
bas ! 100 wide frames. . re+ee 2,00 tid ents | - 
ia? 200 tin separators... ovecece OOD alue #24.60. 
; ie 60 sections... gig ne 2.40 Will sell for | HEADQUARTERS IN THE WEST FOR PURE ITALIAN 
eit sections, 5% x . 00 | .00. | 
at 3 ibs. thin foundation, 9¢.........0...... 147 BEES and QUEENS. 
a Somes peantaticn, A me - oe | Full colonies, from $5.00 to $9.00 each; 2 ‘frame 
4 . | 2.50; J $2.25; 
No. UL At Johnson City, Washington Co., Som: | uucieus, untested queen, in May, $2 une, $2.25; 
: One honey-extractor that will take frames 11% x 16, or | after, $2.00; 3-frame, in May, $3.50; June, #3. (0: aft- 
ca se fe: ee eee er, $2.50. With TESTED queen, add 50c more. Bees, 
tee. "900 sections, 444 x 5x 1716 wide, open on all four sides. Un Ib., in May, 9 cts; June, 75 cts.: after, 60 cts. 
aa Value $4.50. Will sell for £2.50. ntested queens in May. $1.00; after, 7 75 cts.; six, 
Bits No. 1 At Rockdale, Mass. $4.00. Tested, in May, $1.50; after, $1.25. Write for 
0 sections, 414 x 446 x 1%, open all around. Value $4.60. | circular of Bees, Queens. Sections. Foundation, etc. 
ss Witt sell for $3.00. ae tobtilel tad 6-l4db Address JNO. NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo. 
ao. 6. oe . . 








20 slatted honey-boards to use between brood-chamber 
and T supers on Simp. hives, bee space top and bottom as 


we now make them. Value #1.80. Will sell for $1.50. |! 
No 17. At Berlin, Wis. 
One 36-inch Exhaust Fan, second hand. It was used about 
Boxes have been re-babbi(ted and | 


8 xe = in aur Sages y- 4 A i 

the fan isin first-class running order, new one this 

size is worth about 8100.00. We will sell this for $25.00. Will pay 20c per |b. cash, or 28c in trade for any 

It is a bargain to the one who is in need of one this size. | quantit of good, fair, average beeswax delivered 
No. 18. At Knoxville, Iowa, | at our i. R. station. The same will be sold to those 


One light power saw-mandrel, $5.00; one 8in. rip-saw, 
#1.15: one 6-in. cut-off saw, #,80; and one5-in, dovetailing | Who wish to purchase, at 25c per Ib., or 28c for best 


_ saw, $85. Worth 87.80. Will sell for 86.50 selected waz. 
No. we At Rarshfoul, Ohio. sis Wanee‘ tue Unless ig put your name on the bot, sae neety 
one-piece sections x 474 . atue &.™- | us by mail of amount sent, I can not hold myself 
Will sell for $1.80. Also 500 dove tailed section:, same | 
ize and width. ¥ Value 82.5; will sell for $2.00, or both | responsible for mistakes. It will not pay as a gen- 
lots for $3.70, eral thing to send wax by e 


rpress. 
A.1. ROOT, Medina,oO. | A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
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ALSIKE. 


I sold more alsike seed last season than all the 
supply-dealers combined. Write to headquarters 
for prices. No poor seed in stock. Also 2 large 
pkts. of garden-seed, fresh and No. 1 in all respects, 
tor 65 cts., postpaid. Write for further particulars, 
to C. M. GOODSPEED, Box 27, Thorn Hill, N. Y. Be 
sure and name Box 27 ia answering this adv’ %. 


FOR SALE.—An 80-acre farm, suitable for fruit- 
growing or general farming; within 30 miles of 
Kausas City; 1°; miles of a good market. For par- 
ticulars, send postal to J. Lea. SIMPSON, 
6-Td Tonganoxie, Kansas. 


1888. i88s. 
Pure Italian Bees and Queens 


for sale in Full Colonies or Nuclei. Five L. frame 

nuclei a specialty. My queens and bees possess all 

the good qualities of the most desirable honey-bee. 
Send for prices. WM. LITTLE, 


6tfdb Marissa, Ill. 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS. 


luntested queen $1.00; three for $2.00. Bees by 
the pound and nucleus. sates” for age? list. 
H. G. FRAME, 
§-15-d North Manchester, Ind. 


DO YOU KNOW 


that lam headquarters for Queen Mothers, and 
full Colonies? 12 years in originating a superior 
strain of Italian Bees. If you mean business, I will 
cheerfully respond. Price list free. 

’ F. BOOMHOWER, 
5tfd Gallupville, N. ¥. 


BEES and QUEENS 


moot TO SHIP. 


Friends, if you arein need of Italian bees and 
queens, reared from imported mothers, I can ac- 
commodate you at the following low prices: Italian 
bees, “4lb., 75 ets.; 1 Ib.. $1.00; untested queens, 
$1.00; tested, $2.00. Hybrid bees, ‘4 lb., 65 ets.; 1 Ib., 
90 cts.: Hybrid queens, 75 cts. Pri ices by the quan- 
tity will be sent on application. 

w. S. CAU THEN, Pleasant Hill, S.C. 


FOR THE LATEST, BEST, AND CHEAPEST 


WINTER BEE-HIVES, Honey-sections, Section 
Honey-boxes, to fit any hive, also Comb Foundation, 
Fruit- revaporstes all sizes, from $6.00 up, address 


TUTZMAN, Ligonier, Ind. 


LOOK HERE! 


A complete hive for comb honey, for tl $1.30. 
Planer-sawed, V -sroove § sections 2 special ra Price 
list free. J. ™M. KINZ °9 
\7tfd Rochester, Oakland Co., Mich. 


A MACHINE FOR PUTTING TOGETH- 
ER ONE-PIECE SECTIONS. 





PATENTED JULY 2. 


1887. 


IT WILL PAY FOR ITSELF IN ONE DAY’ 5 USE. 


No bee-keeper can afford to be without one. Send 
to your supply-dealer, or to Wakeman & Crocker, 
manufacturers. Price $250. Lockport, N.Y. Cor- 
respondence with supply-dealers so icited. 








BEE CULTU RE. 28 


ALL M ORDERS FOR 1887 
a Vere filled without one word 
Bot complaint; and the prog- 
eny of my queens was pronounced by some to zs 


the finest they ever saw. I am now booking orders, 
to be filled as soon as weather permits. 


One untested queen - - - - - * 80 
One tested - - - - - 1 00 
One selected Sy - - 1 5 


Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
_ Send for price list. HICKS, 
5-71-94 Fairview, Wash Co., Md. 


JOB LOT OF POULTRY-NETTING. 


Small Pieces at same Rate as full Rolls — § ct. 
per Square Foot. 

Two or more pieces, 5 per cent off; 
per cent discount. 

You will notice in this lot some with heavier wire 
than No. 19, and some with smaller mesh than two- 
inch. Both of these are worth more at regular 
prices than two-inch No. 19; but as it is a job lot we 
put it allin at the same price. 


ten or more, 10 


By dividing the number of square feet in this col- 
umn by the width in the first column. you can asve! 
tain the length of each piece. These > figure 8 give the 
nuinber of square feet in eac ‘h piece 


! Inches wide. 
Inch mesh. 
No. of Wire. 


6; 2 j18 10, 

12] 2 {19 8h, 50, 41, 25, 25, 10. 

12] 2 {18 15, 13. 13, 14 mesh, No. 18 wire, 24. 
#} 144}20 120, 120. 

24) 144/19 28, 30° 

24) 2 |19 200, 170, ay wy 120, 100, 100, 88, 82, 64, 56, 32 
24) 2 118/226. 224, { 56. 

30) 13¢)19 41, 32, Noe 1B wire, 90, 40. 

30} 114 |19 17. 

30; 2 }19 250, 237, 167, 125. 125. 122, 45, No. 18. 150. 

36} 2 119 195, 126, 33, 146 in., No. 20 wire, 348, 312. 

2) 3 € 1, 189. 

54 
60 





2 19 595, 140,445 330, ‘0, 325, 285, 280, 240, 225, 220, 180, 165, 160, 

40.1 

60] 2 18 410, 335, No, 17 wire, 195. 

72; 14¢,19 438) 312, No, 18 wire, 228. 

72) 2 19,750, 720, 672, 636, 618, 558, 510, 438, 420, 270, 252, 252, 222, 192. 
168, 168, 162, 162, 156, 156, 156, 66, 48. 

We know of nothing nicer or better for a trellis for erceping 
vines than the above netting. The 12 to 24 inch is just the 
thing to train up green peas, fastening the netting to stakes 
by means of staples. If the stakes are set in substantially, 
one each 12 or 16 feet will answer. When the peas are str ipped 
off the stakes, netting and all can be a d up and laid away 
until another season. 1. ROOT, MEDINA, 0. 


Green Wire Cloth, 


FOR 


Window Screens and Shipping Bees, 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


The following lot of wire cloth is a job lot of rem- 
nants, and full rolls direct from the factory, that 
are FIRST QUALITY, and the pieces are of such varie- 
ty of size as to furnish any thing you want. Price 
1% cts. per sq. foot, for tull pieces. If we have to 
cut the size you want, 2 cts. per sq. ft. 

When you order a piece, and somebody else has 
got it ahead of you, we will substitute a piece the 
nearest in size to the one ordered, unless you speci- 
fy in your order that you do not want us to substi- 
tute. The figures on the left indicate the width. 
8| 10 rolls, 67 sq. ft. each: 1 each of 66, 65, 64, 63, 63, 62, 54, 40, 27, 

24, 22, and 4 sq. ft. 
12] | 34 rolls of 100 sq. ft. eac h; 3 of 102 sq. ft ; 3 of 98, and 1 each 
of 97. 92, 75, 52, 48, 44, 43, and 28 sq. ft. 


| 
14| L roll 14 8q. ft. 
16/8 a of 133sq. ft.; and Leach of 132, 150, 120, 128, and 105 sq 
| 
18 re of 147 sq. ft., and 1 each of 153, 150,118 145 145, 69, and 
22/1 roll Leis of 55,55. and 16 sq. ft. 
24 | 22 a of 200 sq. ft. once. and 1 cach of 280, 66, 66 50, 44, 


| 32. 30, 24. 20. and 8 sq. 
26 | | 99 rolls of 216 sq. ft. an and 1 each of 215, 210, and 204 sr. 


| 49 rolls of 233; 3 of 224; 1 of 257, at 234, 219, and 214 sq, ft. 
32 33 | 1 roll of 266. and one of 275 sq 

34! 18 rolls of 283 sq.ft. leach of tie, 132, 130 9, and 9 sq. ft. 
36 | 6 rolls of 300 sq. ft. 

38 | 21 rolls of 316 sq. ft.,and 1 each of 633 and 300 sq. ft. 


A. 1. ROOT, Medina, O. 
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The Globe Lawn - Mower. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST FOR ALL TO BUY. 


Nothing indicates neatness and thrift about the house so well as a nicely- 
kept lawn, or apiary, and no flower garden is prettier than a nice green 
sward evenly mowed. Probably the reason more people do not have 
these nicely kept lawns and apiaries is because they 
were not able to get a first-class mower at a low 
enough price. We have been on the lookout for such 
a mower for some time, and we have succeeded in 
getting it at last. The Globe lawn-mower shown in 
adjoining cut combines all the best features, and is a 
first-class mower in every respect. Having only three 
knives it will cut longer grass than those having four. 
The axle of the drive-wheel does not project, so 
that you can run close to the hive. It has two 
drive-wheels and roll- 
er, and the driving 
gears are simply per- 
fect. Nothing could be 
more simple and ef- 
fective. The prices are 

very much lower than 
on any Other first-class 
mower, in fact they are 
about as low as the 





TABLE OF: PRICES: H 
LIST OUR 
PRICE PRICE 
10in. Globe.. wae . $5.50 
12 ** a: | 13.00)... 6.50 
| Ba ” .( 15.00).... 7.50 
:* « 1 ..( 17.00).... 8.50 
18 “** © sweat SRR s.5> O28 
We can ship’ from here,’cr 
Springfield, O. All, or a part 
of the freight will be allowed 
on shipments of five or more 
from Springfield, according 
to distance. 
DISCOUNTS, 
























On 2 machines .......... 5 & cheap grade of ma- 
ei orgie. fers c _ fae chines, and yet this 
ee, * 12% “* mower is not surpass- 
adit | “ POO  W. ed by any machine on 
eit m Se ee the market, butis guar- 
** 10 or more, EES “Daitey anteed to be first-class. 






A. XI. RooT, Medina, Ohio. 


forme maine ences kept woe tie nae = CHENANGO VALLEY APIARY. 











facturers of thi is lawn yey having failed we ‘ “ = . = 4 

a _ a — and by them ae HEADQUARTERS IN N. Y. STATK. 

the ast), at these rices which are % that 

eounily charged. They are Ist class and run easy. If you want NOR'THERN QUEENS reared 





from pure Italian stock, imported or golden queens, 
send me yourorder. The great popularity of my 
golden queens last summer has induced me to de- 
vote my apiary exclusively to bees and queens the 
coming season. Prices as follows: 





Untested queens in June - - - : $1 00 

Tested in June - 1 50 

Two-frame nuclei in June and July, with v un- 
tested queen - 2 00 


Reference if desired. “Send stamps for reply, to 
A. I. Root, or National Bank, Sherburn. Send for 
free circular. MRS. OLIVER COLE, 
6tfdb Sherburne, Chenango Co., N. Y. 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE and —; 
See advertisement in another column. 


Miiinibit Maal E. W. PITZER, HILLSDALE, IOWA, 


SECTION CASE. | Producer of and dealer in Italian Bees, comb and 
BEES AND QUEENS. Send for | extracted Honey: also M. B. Turkeys, Toulouse 
free catalogue. Address | Geese, Langshan, P. Rock, and White R. Comb 
A. EATON, Leghorn Chickens. Our breeding stock is first-class, 

5-10db Bluffton, Ohiec. and judiciously mated. Send for price | list. 58db 


C, Mh DIZON, PARRISH, FRANKLIN C0,, 2, 


4 MANUFACTURER OF AND DEALER IN 


We have sold over - 200 in three years, 
and they give universal satisfaction. If | 
you woul — ?- one, order at once. 


A. |. ROOT, Medina, O. 














ene 





APIARIAN SUPPLIES, 

ne sche 2 FOS tt DEY e- You can not look over the back No’s of GLEAN 
5- Le a Cc Vv Cc % 
— Bend for Price iAst. INGS or any other Periodical with Seen, unless 
D AY TRI AL said—*Dear me, what a bother—I must have last 
a n month’s Journal and it is nowhere to be found ? 
N Put each No. in the Emerson Binder as soon as it 
wish to find anything you may have previously seen, 

even though it were months 
Binders for GLEANINGS (will 1 hold them for one 
‘en, $5.00; 100, $45.00. Table of prices of Binders 
for any Periodical, mailed on application. Send in 
| your orders. A.I. R , Medina, Ohio. 


AND BREEDER OF 
they are in some kind of a Binder. Who has not 

LAS THUS comes, and youcan sit down happy, any time you 

ear), gilt lettered, for 60 cts.; by mail, 12 cts. extra. 

| The Canadian P. O. gO ere refuse to receive these 


does with the the fi nage at 


& qenion) cure 
Pak cr ~gurable and te wep Se Bent b — | through the mails, as they exceed the proper weight for mer- 
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Vrames, Empt: in*Honey . .312 
Given Press..................95 | Tobacco Column........... 313 
Grimm’s Methods Super Improved.......... 308 
Heads of Grain BROT PIMs son 5:0 0K sivee fui ibds 311 








ITALIAN BEES FOR SALE. 


Seventy colonies in ten-frame Langstroth hives, 
at $5.00 per colony. JOHN GRANT. 
8-1ldb Batavia, Clermont Co., Ohio. 


ITALIAN BEES, QUEENS, AND EGGS 


from high-class Silver Laced Wyandotte, and §, C. 
B. Leghorn fowls, at living rates. Price list free. 
stfdb GEO. A. WRIGHT, Glenwood, Susquehanna Co., Pa. 


F YOU HAVE LOS | Y BEES, you had better 

UF Yom RAVE LST Att veer prices For the coming 

season. 8tfdb THOMAS GEDY#, LaSalle, Ill. 
OR SALE.—One complete Saw-mill, with one 


42-inch circular saw for Sepere f logs. Is new; 
never been used. Cost $231.00; wil — $175.00 for 
EDYE, 


it, on board the cars here. THOMAS 

8d LaSalle, LaSalle Co. Ill. 
GS, $1.50; 13, $1.00. train of Brown 

26 whorns. A. # BRIGHT, Mazoppa, Minn. 


SPECIAL NOFICES. 























dispose of them quickly, we will offer them at half 
our catalogue price, which would be $10 fora full 
colony with queen. Two colonies, $19; three col- 
onies, $27; 4 colonies, $35; 5 colonies, $42.50; 10 or 
eo. $7.50 per colony. .These are a rare bargain. 

lease send in your order early if you wish to se- 
cure them. 


FRIEND MARTIN’S CAREFULLY SELECTED AND 
IMPROVED TURNIP-SEED. 

Ih answer to an inquiry to friend M., in to 
such seed as he uses and recommends in this num- 
ber, he replies that the turnips are only just plant- 
ed from which he expects to raise the seed for this 
season's use. You will remember, he recommends 
using new seed just harvested. Those who want 
seed may leave orders with friend Martin or with 
us, as they choose. The price of seed from these 
selected turnips will be 15 cts. per ounce; 60 cts. per 
balf-pound, or $1.00 per pound. The ounces will be 
Isis. — and gt mege “ a a 

cts. per pound extra, for and postage. 
nk it quite likely that the demand for this seed 
1 be.greater than he can supply. Therefore yon 


wil 
had better have your orders placed on file to 
filled just as soon as the seed can be harvested. 


THE ALB C OF POTATO CULTURE. 

The demand for this book, for the past few weeks 
has been beyond precedent. In fact, our mailing- 
clerks keep a ple of them already wrapped up, and 
when I e mail I sort{out the orders for the 

tato-book and put them all together. I presume 
tis the almost unprecedented ea of potatoes 
that has something to do with it. Another thing, 
people are waking up to the importance of improv- 
ed potato culture in a way they never did before. 
Good! When our boys get enthusiastic in raising 
potatoes we need not worry about them much—no, 
not even if potato-growing gets to be a fever. It 
will be far better for our nation when our boys are 
seen rushing to the fields and; engaging brain and 
muscle in prowins eat rather than to hat 9 
the cities, begging for permission to stand behind 
oer for rely enough to pay for board and 
clo z. 





KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. 














T TINS. 


While strolling through the tin-shop yesterday we 
were informed that our original T-tin machine has 
made 110,000 T tins. This willgive our readers some 
idea of the ad smng of the T super. At the pres- 
ent time it seems to fill the bill better than any other 
surplus arrangement in use, 


THE NEW JAPANESE BUCKWHBAT. 


Remember, we have in stock about 80 bushels of 
choice seed of this plant that did so well the past 
season. We offer itas follows: \% ib.,5 cts.; 11b., 
2 cts.; % peck, 60 cts.; 1 peck, $1.00; % bushel, 
$1.90; one bushel, $3.50; 5 bushels or over, $3.00 per 
bushel. Bags free. 


A LAWN-MOWER FOR $4.25. 


We call the attentionof our readers to our adver- 
tieomont of the Young America Lawn-mower, in 
another column. Having bought the entire stock 
at assignee’s rate, we are enabled to make this most 
unparal offer in the history lawn-mowers. 
We shall pi to quote still lower prices in 
quantities to those who desire tosupply their neigh- 
bors and friends with a good mower at a low price. 





GARDEN-SEEDS, POTATOES, ETC. 
Although there has been quite a brisk time among 
seedsmen, and many of our large houses have run 
out of certain seeds, we are prepared to furnish 
every thing in our price list by the first mail or ex- 
press, Ma ah any advance in prige, with the excep- 
tion of the Early Ohio potatoes. e are Out of these 
oon pet And any. If any of our readers have 
ere - sell, will they please inform us at once, with 
price 


ITALIAN BEES AT ONE-HALF OUR REGULAR PRICE, 


We have at Quitman, Mo., abdut 2 colonies of 
Italian bees in good condition; and as we désiré to 








The orphans are in exstacy over ‘“* Fables and Al- 
legories.”’ A very nice book for mm 2 oney. 
eoria, Ill. Mus. L. HARRISON. 


The goods you sent me came oats and safely 
Iam more than pleased with them. am begin 
ning to keep a few bees for home supply, and have 
enjoyed your A BC more than I can tell you. My 
bees had a nice fly on the 13th of this month. They 
are packed in chaff, as you direct. I am a farmer's 
busy wife, with a family of little ones whom I am 
trying to teach to love flowers and pets. 
HATTIE MELTAY. 
Olathe, Johnson Co., Kansas. 


AN ABC SCHOLAR 62 YEARS OLD, AND HOW: HE 
HAS SUCCEEDED. 


I am an A BC scholar 62 years old this coming 
spring. I take your A BC book and GLEANINGS, 
and. think I not got along without them. 
appreciate them very highly. I commenced with 
twoamall nuciei three years last summer. I 
wintered seven Jast winter, without. apy loss. | 
w ron.summer stands in your chaff hives. I 
think your chaff hives can’t be beat for wintering 

NOAH THOMAS. 
oratio, Ohio. 


EXCEEDINGLY INTERESTED IN GLEANINGS. 


We have taken givin yn al one , reat, and mee 
.exceedin eres’ 80 we shin we 
" look. it allthrough before retiring, no atter 
noW late. we receive it. Our bees never did 80 well, 
and.we feel that we have profited by your Home 
talk. ene we have kept . with spe bens oF 
not is not for us ; but we ho ou may 
be prospered i vey AR | rk t oh age. 
he RS. AND Mr. HERBERT DEMING. 
Cornish Ctr., N. H. 
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Wants or Exchange Department. 


Notices will be inserted under this head at one-half our 
usual rates. All ad’s intended for this department must not 
exceed 5 lines, and Fie) must SAY you want your ad. in this de- 
partment, or we will not be responsible for any error. You 
can have the notice as many lines as you please; but all over 
five lines will cost you according to our regular rates. This 
department is intended gaily for bona-fide exchanges. Ex- 
changes for cash or for price lists. or notices offering articles 
tor sale can not be inserted under this head. For such our reg- 
ular rates of 20 cts. a line will be charged, and they will be put 
with the regular advertisements. 














figment pmete menges a on apples, potatoes, 
seed-potatoes, cabbage, onions, small fruit, and 
fruitand produce generally. Consignments solic- 
ited. Will quote market at any time. 
EARLE CLICKENGER, 
4tfdb General Commission Merchant, 
119 East Town St., Columbus, O. 


WA ae exchange for any thing of a stan- 
dard market value, full colonies of Italian 

bees on 8 L. or Simplicity frames, in shipping-boxes, 

at $4.00 per colony. 

5tfdb . A. SANDERS, Oak Bower, Hart Co., Ga. 


\ ANTED.—To exchange Quinby Chaff Hives, 

with 10 standing frames, one 4-frame honey- 

extractor, new, for beeswax, foundation, or offers. 
Mrs. OLIVER COLE, 

6tfdb Sherburne, Chenango Co., N. Y 








\ ANTED.—To exchange Johnston's Sweet-rasp- 
berry plants, for new varieties of strawberry, 
raspberry, and blackberry, or plum and sour-cherry 
trees. 7-l0db P. SuTTON, Exeter, Luz. Co., Pa. 
ANTED.—To exchange bees in Heddon hives, 
fora Bene one-horse buggy. 
79db . C. KIRKPATRICK, Hodgenville, Ky. 


ANTED.—To exchange Cuthbert red-raspberry 
roots, and Tyler black-cap, for 1-lb. sections, 

fdn., beeswax, pounds of bees with queen, or fe- 

male ferrets. 7-8d M. ISBELL, Norwich, N. Y. 


7ANTED.—To exchange best queen and drone 

trap made, for extractor or bee-supplies. 
J. A. BATCHELDER, 

Keene, N. H. 





\ ] ANTED.—To exchange an Arion piano, used 5 
years, No. 1 order for bees, and offers. 
J.C. STEWART, Hopkins, Mo. 


ANTED.—To exchange White Leghorn eggs for 
tested Italian queens, comb foundation, and 
pure Italian bees. J. L. SNrpEs, Seneca, 8. C. 


ANTED.—To exchange a Given foundation- 
press for a Hall or Hammond type-writer, or 
offers; alsoa foot-power saw for exchange. 
8d C. A. GRAVES, Birmingham, O. 


\ ANTED.—To exchange a Model hand-inking 
printing-press, with two fonts of type and fur- 

niture, size of chase 344x5\, for Italian bees by the 

pound. C. P. SURLS, 

8d Gamma, Montgomery Co., Mo. 








7ANTED.—To exchange a fine gold watch, magic 
lantern, B. L. pullets, or from one to two hun- 
dred acres of land—plenty of basswood, etc., on 
good road, for Italian bees and supplies. Corres- 
pondence solicited. Address G. C. HUGHES, 
Pipestem, Summers Co., W. Va. 


ANTED. — Standard apple, ar, and quince 
trees; also buffalo-robe. Will exchange choice 
eggs for hatching from | gical L. Brahmas, Wyan- 
dottes, and Pekin ducks, 14 years’ experience. 
8d CHAS. MCCLAVE, New London, O. 








ANTED.—To exchange Plymouth Rock eggs, 
Conger strain, very fine, for tested Italian 
queens. Address St. JosepH APIARY, 
8d St. Joseph, Mo. 





ANTED.—To exchange bees for a Tuttle knit- 
ting-machine. 


L. HEINE 
Bellmore, Queens Co., N. Yy. 








] ANTED.—To exchange poultry, eggs for hatch- 
ing, or bees by the Poges and queens, for 
brood-frames built of wired fdn. 
THOMAS GEDYE, La Salle, La Salle Co., Il. 








Black and Hybrid Queens For Sale, 








For the benefit of friends who have black or hybrid queens 
which they want to dispose of, we will insert notices of 
charge,as below. Wedo this becsuse there is hardly value 
enough to these queens to Pay, for buying them up and keep- 
ing them in stock; and yet it is oftentimes quite an accommo. 
dation to those who can not afford higher-priced ones. 








For sale, 6 black queens and 2 bybrids, at 25 and 
50 cts. respectively, or will exchange for good hardy 
strawberry or raspberry plants. 

T. K. MAssrx, Concord } wecee S Mercer Co., W.Va. 

For sale, 10 black queens, at 25c each. Ready to 
mail. Send early. YOUNG G. LEE, 

Charlotte Harbor, Fla. 





For sale, one dozen or more of black and hybrid 
ueens, in each month, till I sell about 75 queens. 
lack queens 25 cts.; hybrids 40 cts. each. 

J. W. POOLE, Russellville, Pope Co., Ark. 


For sale, 10 hybrid queens, now ready, for 50 cts. 
each, All young. C. C. KIRKMAN, 
Coxville, Pitt Co., N.C. 
For sale, five mismated Italian queens, at 50 cts. 
each. Will be ready to ship May 10th. 
EDWIN D. BARTON, E. Hampton, Middlesex Co., Ct. 


For sale, 7 black queens, 40 cts. each; 2 for 75 cts., 
or 7 for $2.25. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
J. N. COLWICK, Norse, Bosque Co., Texas. 











NEW AND SECOND-HAND FOUNDATION-MILLS 
AT REDUCED RATES. 


We have on hand the following fdn. mills that we 
desire to dispose of; and to do so we quote these 
special prices: One 14-inch mill, made about 2 years 
ago, but has never been used. This mill makes 
fdn. with the round, or improved cell. It is as good 
a mill as we could make a year ago; but with our 
new machine for cutting the rolls we do much bet- 
ter work now, hence we offer this mill at the very 
low figure of $25.00. Regular price $40.00. 

One 10-inch mill, made about 3 years ago; has 
been used almost none: itis at Church Creek, Md. 
Regular price, $20.00. Will sell for $15.00. 

One 6-inch drone-mill, new; never been used; 
just right for making thin drone fdn. for section 
rey Regular price $15.00. We will sell it for 

00. 

One 6-inch Olm mill, made 6 or7 years ago; has 
been used a little, but will do nicely for one who 
mY to make his own fdn. We will sell it for 

00, 





One 6-inch Pelham mill. A new machine, never 
been used. We tookit in exchange for one of our 
make. Will sell it for $8.00. 

A. I. Root, Medina, O. 


OW TO RAISE COMB HONEY. See Fos- 
ter's advertisement on another page. — _4£15db 


MUTH’S 
HONEY -EXTRACTOR. 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, 


TIN BUCKETS, BEE-HIVES, 
HONEY-SECTIONS, &c., &c. 
PERFECTION COLD-BLAST SMOKERS, 





Apply to CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, 
CINCINNATI, O. 

P. 8S.—Send 10-cent stamp for “ Practical Hints to 

Bee-Keepers.” Itfdb 
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SAMPLE ONE-PIECE 


att 
Ww an anni 
noon 


IRCULARS FREE. 


ASK FOR 
SECTION IF YOU WANT IT. 


G. K. HUBBARD, 


LA GRANGE, INDIANA. 





O 


If you are ever annoyed by the scraping and breaking of combs; 





killing bees when setting a frame to one side, or hanging it in 
the hive; sagging at the bottom and getting waxed tast; shak 
ing about when moving a hive; in short, if you dislike to pry 


and wrench your frames, break combs, and kill bees while 
handling them, you will be pleased with this hive. 
VERY CONVENIENT. ACENTS WANTED. 
pe tt Principles in Bee Culture.” It tells how to Divide 
I) ransfer, IntroducerQueens, Feed, Unite, Stop Robbing, &c¢ 
Money returned upon return of book, if you are not satisfied 


J. P. Caldwell, of San Marcos, Tex. 


Pure Italian queens. ey May. Jun. to Oct. 
: 2 


Select tested $2 25 $1 75 
Tested 1 75 1 50 125 
Untested 1 00 90 75 
Six untested 5 00 4 40 8 75 
Twelve untested 9 50 8 00 7 00 


All queens will be shipped in cages which answer 
the double purpose of an introducing and shipping 
cage. Address J. P.CALDWELL, San Marcos, Tex. 
7-18db 


Pore [tatan Bees For Sabe 


Full colony in A. I. Root’s Simp. hive $6.00. Two- 
frame nuclei $3.00. Three-frame $3 50. Each nucleus 
and full colony to contain a tested queen and plenty 
of bees and brood, all on wired L. frames, combs 
drawn from fdn. Hives new, every thing first-class, 
To be shipped in May. Safe arrival guaranteed. I 
shall do by all as [ would be done by. Address 

N. A. KNAPP, 
T-lWdb Rochester, Lorain Co., O. 


The ABC of . 
POTATO + CULTURE. 


HOW TO GROW THEM IN THE LARGEST QUANTITY, AND 
OF THE FINEST QUALITY, WITH THE LEAST Ex- 
PENDITURE OF TIME AND LABOR. 


Carefully Considering all the Latest Improve- 
ments in this Branch of Agriculture up to 
the Present Date, 


ILLUSTRATED BY TWENTY ENGRAVINGS. 
Written by T. B. TERRY, of Hudson, 0. 


Table of Contents: Soils, and their Preparation.— 
Manures, and their Application.—When, and How 
Far Apart Shall we Plant?—Shall we Plant Deep or 
Shallow?—Shall we Plant in Hills or Drills?—How to 
Make the Drills, and Fill Them.—Selection and Care 
of Seed.—Cutting Seed to One Eye.—Planting Pota- 
toes by Machinery.—Harrowing after Planting.— 
Cultivating and Hoeing.—Handling the Bugs.—The 
Use of Bushel Boxes.—A Top Box for the Wagon.— 
Digging.—Storing.—What Varieties shall we ise? 
~—Potato-growing as a Specialty.—Best Rotation 
where Potatoes are made a Special Crop.—Cost of 
Production, and Profits. 

Besides the above, we have recently added an ap- 
pendix of 8 pages, bringing the book up to the pres- 
ent date, and containing an account of all the im- 
provements made during the past two years, 

Price 35 cts.; by mail, 38 cts. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 








IMPORTANT ! 


UVEENS to be atoyet by return mail, when 
ordered. It is best to get two and 
four frame nuclei when ordering bees. Choice, 
fine, solid red and yellow Italian queens, at the fol- 
lowing prices: Untested, from now through the 
season, $1.00; tested, $2.00; select tested, $2.50; 
standard breeders, $3.00. Bees by the pound, $1.00; 
frame of brood, 75 cts. My bees are gentle Italians, 
with great nied of wing, and fine honey-gathering 
capacity. No foul brood, no moth. 7-18db 
R. H. CAMPBELL, 
LOOK BOX 215. Madison, Morgan Co., Ga. 
UTHER GRAY, Orlando, Fla., Early Italian 
Queens, $1.00 each. Try my one-frame nuclei, 
containing 2 lbs. of bees and queen (two crated to- 
gotnen at $3.00 each. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


OF ALL MANUFACTURERS. 

We also make the best smoker on the market. 
All dealers should handle it. Send for wholesale 
list. It should be in every apiary; let every bee- 
keeper send for my illustrated catalogue, free. All 
implements used in an apiary,sold at reasonable 
rates. Beeswax bought at GLEANINGS quotations. 


8-10db W.E. CLARK, Oriskany, N. Y. 


FREE! FREE! FREE! 


Upon application. Our 28th Annual Price List. A 
full line of 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, 


CHOICE COMB FOUNDATION AND WHITE-POPLAR 
SECTIONS A SPECIALTY. 
(00 COLONIES OF CHOICE ITALIAN BEES 


for sale cheap. Also NUCLEUS COLONIES and 
QUEENS. Orders booked now. Address 

WM. W. CARY & CO., 
8tfdb Colerain, Franklin Co., Mass. 


Successors to WM. W. Cary. (Please mention GLEANINGS.) 





FOr. SALE. 


Italian Queens and Bees by the Colony, Nucleus, 
and Pound. Dealer in Bee-keepers’ supplies. Ad- 
dress OTTO KLEINOW, 
5tfdb (Opp. Fort Wayne Gate), Detroit, Mich. 
BEES, Queens, Hives, Given Comb Foundation, 
Apiarian Supplies, German Carp, Small-fruit Plants. 
Send for catalogue free. E.T. Flanagan, Belleville, Ills. 

1-24db. 
LEPAGE’S LIQUID GLUE. 

Few words of praise are neces- 
sary for this excellent article, so 
widely known and advertised. It 
is one of the best of liquid glues. 
Always ready for use. Mends 
every thing. We have 4 different- 
sized packages. 

Glass bottle like the adjoining 
cut for 10 cts.; 75 ets. for 10; $7.00 
per 100. Half- gill tin cans with 
screw cap, and brush fastened to 
inside ot cap, price 15 cts. each; 
$1.10 for 10; $10.50 per 100. This 
latter can be sent by mail for 10c. 
extra for postage and packing. 

f | _ Gill tin can with ; brush, 20 cts.; 
GENER ae} 10 for $1.50; 100 for $14.00; %-pint 
Qe tin cans, no brush, 25 cts.; $2.20 
for 10; $21.00 per 100. 

LePage’s MUCILAGE, in large bottles, with a nice 
enamel-handle brush, at 10 cts. each; 75 cts. for 10; 
$7.00 per 100. This is the best mucilage made, and 
will do nicely in yeoren fi cases for glue, although it is 
pretty thin to be used as glue. ; 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 
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HONEY ColiM. 


CITY MARKETS. 


CoLomBus.—Honey.—Market is very dul), rangin 

in price from W@lic per Ib. Beeswax about the 

same. No demand. EARLE CLICKENGER, 
April 10. 139 E. Town St., Columbus, Ohio. 


CaicaGo.—Honey.—Trfide is very quiet, and ne 
sales of any consequence being made ices a 
weak; concessions made when insisted ee 
tather than risk moarrying over. 15@1%e¢ for . 
pound sections, and 7@9 for ote 
KA. oo 
161 So. Water St., Chicago, Ill. 


New YORK. —Honey.—The comb-honey market 
commence dull. We quote: Fancy white comb 
eget 1-lb. sections, 13@15; same in 2-lb. sections, 
10@11. Buckwheat comb, 2-lb. sections, 9; same in 
1-lb. sections, 10. Beeswax, 24. 
McCAUL & HILDRETH BROS., 
April 7. 28 & 30 West Broadway, N. Y. 


CLEVELAND.—Honey.—The market is very dull; 
offering the best white comb at 4@1i, and trying 
our best to close ali out before new crop comes in. 

A. C. KENDEL, 

April 11. Cleveland, Ohio. 


DEtTROIT.—Honey.—Best white comb honey in 1-lb. 
sections still quoted at 15@l6c; with little de- 
mand. Extracted, 9@10. Beeswax, some firmer, 23@24. 

Bell Branch, Mich., Apr. 1. M. H. Hunt. 








CINCINNATI.—Honey.—Nothing new in the mar- 
ket, Prices for best comb honey range between 
14@17 in the jobbing way, with a very slow demand, 


a i ye new honey in ee grad 
with a Pp ngs according to 
erica T° Becoaas —Demand is good; 


ality, on @ 
Sar for good to choice a ellen on arrival. 
Cuas. F. MutH & SON, 
April 10. Cincinnati, O. 


For SALE.—2 barrels of nice basswood and clover 
honey. Address THos. DONOHOE, Ft. Dodge, Ia. 











CONVENTION NOTICES. 





The Darke County Union Bee-keepers’ Society will hold its 
annual meeting on Friday, April 27th, at Ansonia, Ohio. 
J. A. Ror, Sec’y. 


The Keystone Bee-keepers’ Association will hold its sixth an- 
nual meeting in the Court-hoase in Scranton’ Pa., on Tuesday, 
May 8th, at 10 o’clock 4. M. Ail bee-keepers are invited. 

ARTHUR A. Davis, Sec’y. 


The first meeting. for 1888, of the Fayette Co. Bee-keepers’ As- 
sociation ae ieee be held at the residence of A ~ Day oy bid 
on Thursday, April 26th, at 10 A fall “ tend- 


ance is Gerired as the ann election of officers takes Beate: 
R. Morris 


The annual meeting of the Western Bee-Keepere’ Associa- 
tion will be held at ig po ence, Mo.. at the court-house, on 
the 26th of April, 1888. eeting will be carried on as a 
sociable, friendly gathering. Take your baskets with you 
and Tet us have a good time. A cordial invitation is extended 
to all. PETER OTTO, Sec. 


The tenth annual meeting of the Texas State Bee-keepers’ As- 
cocaine will be held at the bee- Me 7aren ytco-presaee W.R 
am, Greenville, Hunt Co. 2d and 3d, 1888. a 
foding feature of the Sie nathan ¢ will be ab a9 upon sub- 
jects at have pecs through the bee-journals. All Texas and 
ansas keepers are expected to be present. All are cor- 
dually invited. No hotel-billstopay. B..F. CARROLL, Sec’y. 


The a mee semi-annual session of the Central Michigan 
ki Association will be held in the Pioneer Room at 


the Capitol, a, deburdas: April 21, 1888, comme: M. Af- 
ter the business, meeti: election of officers, 
the members and friends will ressed by A. J. Cook, of the 


se in_bee 
me pen pees nteresting meeting. W. A. BARNES, Sec’y. 


will be held 
Cansye, On. jf May $, 1888. Parti 


Bainbridge 
i ance from Gene Lake Six Stati 
three ‘miles to mee i crrangements. ae ay for a 


same. All interested ae in 


The semi-annual meeting of the Sons of ‘remperance Bee-keepers’ 
Association in the Hall 'at 








The next meeting of the Su joshanns County Bee-keepers’ 





Association will held = w Milferd, 5th, 1888. 
Subjecta, for sigs eration ai ‘ol 1. Bee- 
Keepi Re fo or Bees; 
3. advisable u ion! what ‘ 


. How ea ur Association of the m 
U Vee - its # Members We es) ao invite all ne 

e come a teresting 
possible. ri site saan ting ‘ee r 





PRIOE LISTS RECEIVED. 


Since our last we have réceived price lists from the follow- 

ing ro, 
winson, Goldsboro, N. iss 

ihemmor of the preducts of th ¢ Tar. Pee er 

B. Davidson, Uxbridge, Ontario, sends a 4-page list of hives, 
fanning mills, ete. 

F. Boomhower, Gallupville., N. 5 , Sends us a very nice 8 page 
list of bees, queens, and fine tow ie: 

D. Melling, Ebenezer, O., oa us his first catalogue of bees 
and fowls. 

R. H. Schmidt, Caroline, Wis., mails us an 8- “page list of sup- 
plies in general. 

J. M. Hambaugh, Spring, Ill., sends us a 12-page list of hives 
and supplies. [ isn cely printed, 

F. M. Atwood, Rileyville, Lll., publishes an 8-page list of api- 
arian supplies. 

C. M. Muth, Cinetanadl. 0., nendna. te list of everythi 
pertaining to bees and. ho ney axe eo 

A. F. Bright, Mazep leh, issues a very pretty 16-page list 
of bees, queens, and ‘owls, 

G. L. Tinker, New Philadelphia, O., sends us an elegant 16- 
page list of Syrio-albinos, sections, ete. 


W. E. Clark. Oriskan . ¥., sends out a very neat % 
price list of bee a ud vom 





HeNEY SHATISHICS 


FROM ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

















HE following in the way of honey sta- 
tistics came after the last GLEAN- 
INGS was out. As will be seen, they 
come from distant parts of the Unit. 
ed States, and hence the delay. Of 
course it is to be understood that the ques- 
tions are the same as were ove on page 
244, lastissue. They are as follows: 


—- 

W. W. Bliss, Duarte. S. W. 

a. Nine-tenths; b. very good ha ae c. new honey from fruit 
bloom, alfilerea, willow, ete. 

J. P. Israel, Encinitas. 8. E. 3-27. 

a. No crop in 1887; full half of the bees in this State are starved 
to death; b. good prospects for a fair ence e@ season is 
cold and late; the cage n some spots is in ao “put it will 

be three weeks befo ere there is any flow of honey. 

R. Wilkin, San Buenaventura. 8. 3-23. 

a. 9 per cent; b. it was never better; c. ees for breeding- 
purposes, so that swarms are beginning to issue. 

G. W. Cover, Downieville. N.E.C. 3-25. 

a: About one-third; b. good so far; c. honey is coming in. 
The flow is light, 
WYOMING TERRITORY. 

G. G. Mead, Ferris. 8. 327 

a. As I have the only bees thus far known to be in Wroming 
Territory, your first queston is easily answered. My bees hav 
all wintered well. b. Itis too oon bo tell. in this section onst 
the prospects are for a honey-crop the coming season. 

WASHINGTON Ee 

w, W. Maltby, East Angeles. N. 3-23. 

Nine- tents) b. gece. ec. We De a mild climate. Honey 
is ‘couming in moderately. 
VIRGINIA. 


J. W. Porter. Charlottesville. 8.E. 3-31. 
Bons howe Dany ws generally come out well. All winter on 
jummer 8! 0 ee nae hear of no serious any where in 


Virginia. Rel and pears are about to bloom. 


FLORIDA. 
J.L. Clark. W. 3-26. 
a. The losses have been very peodexate; b. excellent; c. yes, 
very rapidly. We shail extract by Apri 


F. Kingsley, Heb: Pay ea 
lebron. 8. 
Pollen want brought in _—. Bees are in good shape. 


8. 8. Lawing, Henderson. “SW. 46. 
a. About 80 per cent; b. good; SRA RARER E58 Ropeeae 


8. W. Merritt, Dover. E. as 
a. Comparatively 5: i ig; all; b. very good; c. no. 





